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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


He who is most slow in making a : 
is the most faithful in the perfornignos Mi Tau 
* * * 


THE correct pronunciation of Chicago i 
the word were spelled Cheecawgo. Bid 
* * * 


Ir takes about three seconds for a me 
to go from one end of the Atlantic cable to 
other. 

*  * * 

Atuimen, taken singly, are more or less selfish: 
and, taken in bodies, they are intensely so. The 
British merchant is no exception to this rule; 
the mercantile classes illustrate it strikingly, 
These classes certainly think too exclusively of 
making money; they are too oblivious of 
every national consideration but that of extend. 
ing England’s (i.e. their own) commerce. 

Charlotte Bronte, 
* * * 

A SrrancE Fascination.—The boy’s father 
was justified in etm 4 a tone of serious 
reproof. ‘* You ought to be ashamed,” he wag 
saying, ‘to allow your idle vanity to carry you 
away inthis manner. Here I find your name 
scrawled in lead pencil on the wall paper and 
scratched with a pin on the wood mel 5 What 
satisfaction can that be to you?” ‘TI can't 
tell,” was the penitent answer; “I thought 
maybe you might understand it without asking 
me.” ‘ What do you mean?” ‘ Mother says 
that you went into politics and neglected your 
business and spent pounds and pounds, and 
that all you got out of it was the satisfaction 
of seeing your nenie in print a few times.” 

* * 


A LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 


Doss he seek the silent study 
And as deepening shadows sink 
*Round the fireplace once so ruddy, 
Sit and think and think and think ? 
Does he turn to volumes massive 
And their stored-up wisdom note 
With judicious mind and passive 
And with care proceed to vote ? 
oR, 
Does he take an observation 
And perceive with practised eye 
How one may affect his station 
When election day draws nigh ? 
Does he vote before he’ll bandy 
Reasons for what he’s about; 
Then, if good ones are not handy, 
Do the best he can without. 
x * * 
Sarety.—* What in the world made you 
select such a heavy, uninteresting topic for 
your essay ?”’ said one college girl. ‘It surely 
can’t be very congenial.” ‘ No,” was the 
answer. ‘It isn’t congenial. But itis service- 
able. If I don’t write about something in- 
teresting pers won’t take the trouble to 
understand my paper, and if they don’t under- 
stand it they won’t try to criticise it.” 
x * * 


LIFE’S BREVITY. 


Tux worldly hope men set their hearts upon 

Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 

Lighting a little hour or two—is gone! 


A moment's halt—a momentary taste 
Of being from the well amid the waste ; 

And lo! the phantom caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste ! 


"Tis but a tent, where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan, to the realm of death addrest; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 

Strikes, and prepares it for another guest. 
Omar Khaiyam. 
ae, ae, 

Ir you want to spoil a young man’s career, 
to annihilate his efficiency and enfeeble bis 
character, clearly there is no method surer 
than that of presenting him with what 1s 
called ‘‘ an independence,” meaning 4n abject 
and total dependence on the labour of others. 
—George Bernard Shaw. [It may be pointed 
out that a very large proportion of educated 
women are in this unfavourable position.— 
Ep. W. S.]. 


Vor. IX., No. 222] 


LADY PHEAR. 


Ir has been felt by many of the friends and co- | 
workers with the late Lady Phear, of Exmouth, 
that a short notice in the Woman’s Sianat of | 
this gifted woman’s quiet but intense life 
would be appreciated by our readers. 

One feels so strongly that the present | 
position and future prospects of the woman's 
cause generally, largely depends upon such 
workers, who, arising ‘‘ here and there” through- 
out the world, make advancement and enlarge- 
ment possible. 

Lady Phear was born in 1886, and was the 
eldest daughter of John Bolton, Esq., of | 


Burnley House, Stockwell. She was married 
to Mr. John Budd Phear, of the High Court 
of Judicature, Calcutta, at the Cathedral of | 


Madras, in 1865. From that year to 1872, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phear resided continuously at 
Ballygunge, five miles from Calcutta, availing 
‘themselves of the Court vacations to visit 
various parts of India. 

In the spring of 1872 they came to England 
on furlough with their two little girls, the elder 
of whom was left here, when, at the expiry of 
the leave, her parents returned to India. 

In the April of 1876 Mrs. Phear and her 
younger daughter again came to England, pre- 
ceding Mr. Justice Phear by a few months, on 
his retiring from the High Court, on completing 
12 years’ service on that Bench. 

At the expiration of twelve months, which 
were spent in England, Mr. Phear was offered 
the Chief-Justiceship of Ceylon, and upon his 
acceptance of this post, he was knighted. 
Within a few months, he was followed out by Lady 
Phear, and their three children, a son having 
been born to them during their residence in 
England. . 

Sir J. B. Phear’s health unfortunately broke 
down in Ceylon, necessitating his resignation 
at the end of two years, when Lady Phear took 
her children to Aix in Provence, in the summer 
of 1879. Having in the meantime purchased 
Marpool Park, near Exmouth, Sir John and 


seaside town, where they resided until her 
lamented death, which took place suddenly on 
December 31st, 1897. 

For some time previously her friends and 


unceasing; but she seemed so unconscious of 
the fact, that none of the details of her busy life 
_ were omitted. On Christmas-eve she insisted 
on driving round to the many poorer homes 
near her own, for which her practical kindness 
had prepared some Christmas brightening, but 
it was to be her last public effort on behalf of 
others. Her indisposition developed into 


proved, she had not strength to resist. So 
late as Tuesday, December 28th, she sat up, 
and, with her usual courtesy, and 
sense of duty, wrote a letter to the School 
Board explaining why she would be absent 
from its deliberations that same evening. 
And it was not until the evening of December 
30th that any anxiety was felt in her home 


co-workers had felt she was overtaxing her | 
strength, her labours being enormous and | 


Lady Phear took up their abode at that pleasant | 


{ 
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respecting her condition. At five on the 


morning of the 31st she was evidently sinking. 
'Two hours later she fell into a sleep from 


which she never awakened, passing from it 
calmly to her “rest” at 11.80 from syncope of 


and dreariness steal over a town as was 
experienced in Exmouth that solemn morning 
of the last day of the Old Year, when men 
and women and children told one another of 


the loss that had befallen them. Each felt, even | 
| when he said it not, “ Who can fill her place!” | 


On Wednesday, January 5th, she was taken 
to her last home in Littleham Churchyard, 
amid such general demonstrations of love 
and sorrow as have never been witnessed in 
the neighbourhood before. Representatives 


‘from the many public bodies with whom 
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unfailing graciousness of manner, and extreme 


| quietness and unostentation in all her pro- 


| 
| 
| 


cedure. To know her well was to love and 
admire her. One who had the most intimate 


| knowled seg 
the heart. Rarely does such a sense of shock | pore oe. ct het enya, eae) powers ee 


eminent degree the power of organisation, 
distinguished by a remarkably accurate and 
practical foresight of detail. Her undertakings 
were always conceived upon economical prin- 
ciples, and carried-out with success within the 
prescribed limits. She never allowed her out- 
side work and engagements in India or England 
to interfere with the discharge of her domestic 
duties, and the household establishment both at 
Ballygunge and at Exmouth received her 
minutest care and supervision.” 

Yet another, a lady co-worker in India, 
writes :— I was so struck with her constant 


she had worked, and numberless private | weekly gitendance (at one of the ocom- 


Lapy PHEAR. 


friends followed her remains, first to the 
service in the crowded church, and then 
through pouring rain two miles further 
to the churchyard, while hundreds of 
school children and their teachers, for whom 


from the house to the Park gates. Indeed, the 


"procession was so long that the service was 
‘almost over in the church when the last 


mittees), with her wonderful amount of com- 
mon sense, with her kindness of heart, and 
fascination of manner, that I could not but 
have a great admiration for her, which, on 
closer acquaintance, developed into highest 
regard and sincere affection. Then, again, 
her wonderful tact.. The committee consisted 
of ladies belonging to different churches— 
Roman Catholic, Church Missionary, Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian—and yet she presided in every- 
thing in such a way that nothing but harmony 
prevailed. Whatever she did she did thoroughly ; 
she always seemed to do her very best. It was 
remarkable how her home duties were never 
forgotten in India, in spite of all her many 
public interests, mostly among the native 
Hindus. Not only did the thoroughness and 
versatility of her work attract, but her beauty 
and her grace cast a sort of spell over one. I 
think I see her now, dressed for the evening, 
looking so bright and animated, moving about 
among her guests, overlooking no one, with a 
kind word for every one, native and European 
—an ideal little queen.” 

The committee mentioned by this friend was 
in connection with the ‘‘ House of Industry” in 


‘Calcutta, dealing with the women inmates, 


carriage halted. Such universal signs of sorrow | 
and mourning were convincing proof of the 
unique character of the friend who had been so 


influenza and bronchitis, which, it was 80 soon | 


strong | 


suddenly removed. 
Lady Phear brought to bear upon all her 


are not often possessed in such force and 
numbers by one person. Clear vision; a high 
sense of duty even to the minutest details; fine 
rectitude of purpose; absolute unselfishness ; 
an unflinching courage, which knew no defeat ; 
combined with a sympathetic intuition, an 


and was, we believe, one of the first institutions 
which occupied her time and thoughts in India. 
The visitation of the ‘“‘ House” was daily by 
one member of the committee, each lady having 


_her own day in the week. Mrs. Phear was 


‘never known to be absent on her visiting day 
she had so strenuously worked, lined the drive | 


—nor from the monthly committee meeting— 
unless ill or away from home, although she 
lived such a distance from the city. 

Lady Phear’s work in India, as in England, 
was threefold. She was a strong and practical 
educationalist; a warm and staunch supporter 
and advocate of every movement which tended 
to the uplifting of the position of women; and 


'a ready, unselfish helper of all who needed 
work—-public and private—many strong charac- 


teristics which make for success, though they » 


succour and encouragement. 

She had not been long in India before she 
and her husband threw themselves heartily into 
the then new movement for the education of 
native girls. It will be difficult in these days, 
when so many Hindu gentlemen come to our 
English Universities (and even Hindu ladies to 
Oxford and Cambridge), to realise that in the 


¢ 
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later ‘sixties’? such crossing the seas was 
experimental as far as the men were concerned, 
and was often followed by painful and annoying 
results on their return, while the idea of 
educating their girls, even in their own land, 
was an idea that had not even occurred to 
Bengalis. 

The first practical step in this latter direction 
was taken by a few gentlemen of the Brahmo 
persuasion who came to England, and while 
here learned that the position of our women 
lay at the heart of all our social civilieation. 
They returned to their own country full of the 
thought, and prepared to act on their conviction, 
determined to stand the trials that awaited 
them from the prejudices of their countrymen 

g caste, &. In this “ dark con- 
spiracy” their best friends and counsellors 
were Mrs. Phear and her husband. ‘“ She 
thought out plans for training two or three 
ladies in English fashion, and she carried them 
into exécution, advised, chaperoned and en- 
couraged. It is now a simple matter for a 
Bengali lady to live, with such modifications 
as she chooses, the free life of an English- 
woman, and that it is so all whose memories 


from the Union Signal, February 17th, 1898. 


very day of her death.—Ep. W. S.| 


admitted to our University. 


heart was stirred to inquire, ‘“‘ What can we do 
right here and now to help the cause of temper- 


Jessie Brown, who co-operated warmly with 


With introduction by Frances E. WIL.arp, 


| There is a pathetic interest in the following 
paper in the fact that it was one of the 
last articles “‘ passed’ into the Union Signal 
by its Editor-in-Chief, Miss Willard. It was 
published in the number that appeared on the 


Nearty thirty years ago, when I was presi- 
dent of the Woman’s College in Evanston, Miss 
Jessie Brown was the leading and favourite 
student, whose ability, high character, tactful 
manners and good looks served to smooth the 
path of innovation by which the gentler sex was 
She was the 
daughter of one of our “ best families’ in the 
highest sense of that term. Her father was a 
Christian lawyer, her mother prominent in 
philanthropic work, and their home was the 
centre of a delightful circle, who ‘‘ did good and 
not evil.” When the Crusade came and my 


ance?” the first young person I sought was 


carry them back a quarter of a century will 
acknowledge, with pleasure and gratitude, to be 
in great part due to the initial guidance of the 
Englishwoman whom we now mourn.” The 
splendid school results that followed must be 
left to another week. 


THE BETTER WAY. 
Woo serves his country best ? 
Not he who, for a brief and stormy space, 
Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 
Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 
Long years of peace succeed it and replace ; 
There is a better way. 


‘Who serves his country best ? 
Not he who guides her senates in debate, 
And makes the laws which are her prop and 


stay ; 
Not he who wears the poet’s purple vest, 
And sings her songs of love and grief and fate; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on ; 

For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 

And song but one; and law within the breast 

Is stronger than the graven law on stone ; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others 
stray, 
And ieaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read ; 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, , 
No dew but has an errand to some flower, 
No smallest star but sheds some hopeful ray, 
And man by man, each giving to all the rest, 
‘Make the firm bulwark of the country’s 
power ; 
There is no better way. 


——_ EEE 


‘Tae emancipation of mind will lead to 

the development of mind.” —Abbott. 
* * * 

Stow Bot Sure Rerorm.— We may take 
some comfort from what has happened in the 
world’s history in similar cases. There has 
been some great evil—some world-wide folly— 
such as duelling, or judicial torture, or persecu- 
tion for religious opinions. The horrid evil has 
gone on, apparently without any abatement, in 
many generations, when all of a sudden the 
evil thing has fallen away from mankind, like a 
garment which no longer fits, and you are 
unable to say ‘who has done this thing?’ No 
doubt thousands of persons have been concerned 
in the doing.”—Arthur Helps. 


me in an effort to bring the new outlook within 
the recitation room. An autograph album was 


she circulated it among her friends. As appears 
in the following letter, the first one to “ stand 
by” and help was her schoolmate, Mr. T. B. 
Hilton, whom she afterwards married. He 
was a Methodist minister, and one of the most 
successful young pastors that ever went out 
from our institution at Evanston. After about 
twenty years of devoted pastoral effort he died 
in Quincy, Ill, leaving Mrs. Hilton with several 
children, who are her joy and song to-day 
by reason of their trusty Christian character. 
Mrs. Hilton then returned to Evanston, and 
now lives near her parents. Her eldest 
daughter is ‘ the head of the house,” while the 
mother goes forth to speak as a National 
W.C.T.U. lecturer on purity, and endeavours 
by her mothers’ meetings and parents’ insti- 
tutes to build up the cause in every possible 
way. 

I have long wished that my dear pupil, 
Jessie, would give a frank statement con- 
cerning the manner in which her husband 
became the chief factor in her development, and 
when at the Buffalo Convention I again urged 
it on the ground of the good that might be 
wrought for young married people in these 
difficult new days, she agreed to send me a 
letter from which I could make extracts, or 
which I could work over into an article. This 
I pass on to the Union Signal, with an earnest 
prayer that many young people—and especially 
young husbands—will read it with an open 
mind :— 

‘My Dear Miss WiLLarp,—You ask me to 
tell you a little about my life and its work since 
I left the dear old college days and the class- 
room where we were associated as teacher and 
pupil. 

“As you know, I was the first girl to enter 
the preparatory school classes when the doors 
of the university were thrown open to girls by 
that noble-minded man, Dr. E. O. Haven, then 
president of North-western University. I went 
because my mother said I must, and it was no 
easy task to stand alone on one side of the hall, 
the only girl, waiting for the chapel door to 
open, with 250 young men looking and talking. 
But I say with gratitude and intense apprecia- 
tion, that never in my seven years of college 
life did I receive a rudeness from any student 


the scope of our students within and outside of 


procured in which we signed the pledge, and 


a 


among the many hundreds whom I met. In 
fact, the young men accorded to me and my 
associates every honour which was in their 
power to give. 

‘It was in the sophomore year that I began 
my temperance work by asking my classmates 
to sign the triple pledge. The girls in the 
other classes said they would do so if I would 
start the work. My efforts met with subdued 
mirth at first, then many questions and much 
talk. I was broken-hearted, for a girl hates to 
be laughed at by those she admires. However, 
the next morning one of the boys in the hall 
asked for ‘that paper you had yesterday.’ | 
brought it out, and a general laugh went 
around, for my name was the only one on it, 
Then Mr. Hilton came up, looked at it and 
said, ‘ That's all right; I'll sign it,’ and did s0, 
In the Greek class it was called for again, and 
three signatures obtained. I was the only 
girl in the Greek class, and graduated in 1876 
as the first woman classical graduate of North- 
western University, receiving the degree of 
B.A. Eight years after, when I had three 
boys of my own and felt that I must keep 
abreast of the times, I presented the literary 
work I had done, and was, after due examina- 
tion, allowed the title of M.A. 

“Through the six years of college life Mr. 
Hilton and I were classmates, and I always 
felt that he helped to mould and fashion the 
college pride and chivalry towards girls for 
which our university has been so justly 
admired. Born and bred in a physician’s 
family, he was in the habit of meeting all 
classes of people; with a mother of deep 
religious convictions, and thoroughly read in 
science, history and poetry, she built into his 
very nature the highest ideals of womanhood 
and Christian manhood. 

‘In 1871 the Philomathian Literary Society 
invited me to become an honorary member, 
and through the vigorous representations of 
Mr. Hilton, backed by other ‘woman's rights 
advocates,’ the Euphronian Literary Society, a 
few months’ later, invited me to become a full 
member. I believe the other five girls received 
similar invitations. Mr. Hilton was president 
of this society, and always advocated woman's 
rights and privileges in every department of 
life, often calling down upon his head the dis- 
pleasure of men of his own age, and even of 
those higher in authority. 

“After we commenced our home life he 
began to consider what part his wife could take 
in the arena of his ministerial life. The care 
of the home and the five children who came to 
gladden our hearts was work for any woman, 
physically, but considering the mind and soul 
of more importance, he said, ‘If you slave for 
me now, I will be more comfortable, perhaps, 
in a material way, but when you are fifty you 
will not be the delightful companion you were 
during the college days; you will be worn out 
physically and rusted out mentally.’ So he 
planned to help me become, as he said, ‘an all- 
round woman.’ Every Sunday, for six months, 
we stayed at the noon class-meeting, where 
he expected me to pray aloud. I had never 
been taught that part of Christian service. 
If my courage failed and only a few 
sentences came, he finished the petition, 
and grew more tender and helpful as he 
saw my evident distress. I can truly say that 
it wasahardlesson. Then my husband planned 
missionary meetings for Sunday evenings, when 
he encouraged me to read papers which I had 
carefully written, and he had criticised with 
unfailing impartiality. I will admit that I had 
rewrittten them with many tears, feeling that 
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could never measure up to his ideel- But I| THE WOMEN AND GIRLS | seven times as great in towns as in the country. 
tried ard, and the people said, * How caty © OF THE SLUMS. Dr. Tatham, in his evidence betor oe ortalty 


js for you.’ I was always told the topic of the 
prayer-meeting, on that morning, with the quiet 
remark, ‘ You might want to say something, 

a know’; or, ‘If there is a pause, just try 
and help me out.’ Sometimes he would tell 


to infant neglect, consequent on the withdrawal 
of maternal care within a few weeks of the birth 
of the children. 

But to leave the infants for their elders. 
Perhaps our best way of realisin the lives led 
by the various sections into which we would 
most naturally divide the women i 
give a few typical instances which have fallen 
under our own notice. There is the numerous 
section of strong, burly, big-boned women; & 
woman of this type has generally an iron con- 
stitution, able to withstand the adverse condi- 
tions in which it finds itself. She is good- 
hearted, perchance, when in an unexcited 
condition, but uncouth and animal-like to an 
almost incredible degree. She is seldom sober, 
and rules her husband and children with an 
iron hand. What can be done with such a 
woman? She has few instincts or feeling to 
which we can appeal. She is intractable, 
spasmodic and wa, ward. How is she to be 
induced to lead a Tecant life, or to be in an 
true sense a mother to her children ? Yet suc 
a woman as this may be said to be an aristocrat 
of the slums, at any rate from the point of view 
of immunity from physical or mental suffering. 
She is a legitimate outcome of the survival of the 
fittest in the environment in which she is placed. 

Then there is the section of women who are 
not so strong of body or callous in feeling. 
Thies type of woman fares much worse. The 
continued worry both of rearin and working 
for a large family, the constant drag of an idle, 
good-for-nothing husband soon wears away her 
youth and constitution. The remembrance of 
such an one returns sadly to our mind. She 
was a noble, patient creature. For years she 
had gone to the market, and carried home on 
her back heavy bags of cabbages and vegetables 
for a little “supper” shop, by which she 
earned a living for her one-armed husband and 
six children. At last she fell ill with cancer. 
In the hospital she twice went through 
operations, but each time the disease returned 
with redoubled force. The third time it was 
impossible to rsuade her to go to hospital, so 
there she lay for more than a year in the close 
little room over the tiny shop, with all the 
odours of boiled bacon and caper ascendin 
to add to the closeness of her illness, and 0 
eight people huddled together. It would be 
useless to describe her suffering, unrelieved by 
nurse or attentive doctor. The great mystery 
was why death should be so slow. Even 
when all felt the end must come she 
lingered three long days. Perhaps it was by her 
suffering to spur some who saw her to greater 

ractical energy. At any rate the recital of 
be case was a moving cause which so roused 
sympathy, that soon after her death a district 


By Mrs. JosepHinE MERCER. 
TuE very moment our foot enters any low part 
ofa city, how depressed we feel. Each sordid 
detail is so obtrusive. The curiously charac- 
teristic smells that greet us hang heavily in the 
air; the sounds from the public-house at the 
corner are so harsh and blatant. The women 
on the doorstep seem so near we can hardly 
pass without touching them. The very children 
make us sad. Yet ina hasty glimpse we see 
the best—the outside. A much more careful 
investigation is necessary before we can enter 
into the spirit of the place, much less into the 
lives of the people. 

It is hard to grasp the full significance of 
such facts as that in the worst part of Liver- 
pool 1,000 persons are packed together upon an 
acre of ground; that in Manchester, in one 
district, 8,000 persons live on one quarter of a 
square mile, and that in such towns as Gates- 
head, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, and 
Plymouth things are even worse. Not only 
are the houses close together, many are back- 
to-back dwellings, with all the meraige rae’ condi- 
tions which such sods, aye imply. In 
Manchester, with a population of 620,000, we 
still have 5,000 of these; but in Belfast, with 
only a population of 200,000, it is stated there 
are as many as 30,000 such dwellings. I have 
heard it said that there are worse thin than 
back-to-back houses. So there are. The low 
lodging house and the furnished room are much 
worse ; but when you consider that the inhabi- 
tants of these back-to-back houses are by no 
means always the lowest of the population, 
even that they are sometimes the most respect- 
able denizens of the slums, then you ill see 
how injurious such houses may be, not only 
physically but morally. Take an example. 
A respectable man lived in such a house with 
his wife and four children. During the day 
they lived in the kitchen downstairs, at night 
all slept in one room above; but in the back 
house lived one of the most disreputable 
families in the neighbourhood. Of course there 
was only the thin partition wall. What was 
the consequence? At any and every hour of 
the day and night, whether in sickness or 
health, those respectable children, that quiet 
mother, were subjected to listen to such vile 
language, and sounds suggestive of vile deeds, 
as drunkenness and vice could prompt. How 
could we expect the young daughter, even of 
those respectable al ge just blooming, a8 she 
was, into womanhood, to have pure thoughts 
and holy aspirations. 

But it is my object more particularly to 
trace the consequences of these conditions 
upon women and girls. 

Let us take the mothers first. Among the 
direct physical results of their life in the 
slums, that of the rate of infant mortality most 
readily occurs to us; and naturally so, since 
the mothers are so largely responsible for the 
terrible records we have to face. 

In the Registrar General’s return for the 
years 1881 to 1891 he gives us three groups. 
Group 1, the purely agricultural, in which the 
infant death rate is lowest. Group 2, the 
mining and manufacturing counties. Group 3, 
the three selected towns of Preston, Leicester 
and Blackburn. The following is the actual 
death rate per 1,000 living in each successive 
interval of age :-— 


“1 took a deep interest in his studies. If I 
could not get the entire Church service I slipped 
in for the sermon, because I had sat up until 
one and two o'clock in the morning hearing it 
read and amended, and I would know by my 
feelings how the people received it, so the 

her thought. My husband always kept 
me by his side after the Church services, thus I 
was introduced to all the strangers and shook 
hands with nearly all the people the minister 
met. In this way, although often confined by 
home cares from calling upon the people, I met 
them on the Sabbath and knew them by face 
and name atleast. After services at night we 
would walk, for then the children were safely 
asleep and there was no likelihood of any one 
calling, and we learned to know the shadows 
and dark places in the heart history of the 
town. At these times we talked over the 
events of the day and studied the social prob- 
lems. I learned much of what I know of the 
evils of intemperance from these midnight 
walks and talks. I understood why my husband 
took the extreme position he did on all the 
moral questions of the day and realised more 
‘keenly than any other hearer what it cost him 
when he unfolded the mistakes and wounds of 
the human heart. 

“Mr. Hilton helped me to study woman’s 
responsibilities and privileges and the needs of 
mothers and children so that, as he said, ‘ when 
you are fifty and gray-headed you will be fitted 
to teach others.’ Putting into practice in my 
own family whatever theories or helps I might 
find, with such an adviser and example.before 
me, with the motto of our home, ‘ Sweetness and 
Light,” engraven upon my heart, when God 
took from my side my great-hearted husband, I 
felt that I would like to help others and give to 
them some of the inspiration which had come 
from our close companionship. 

“And I want to say that any good man can 
help his wife cultivate herself. My brain work 
did not detract from my love of home. In fact, 
I took more pains to have the everyday duties 
perfectly done. Many little superfluities can be 
omitted. One must be healthy and wise to 
make life a pleasure. Clean, healthy children, 
a sunshiny atmosphere in the home, and heart 
and mind companionship in the marriage rela- 
tionship will, with God’s blessing, insure true 
help to the world and highest pleasure in life. 

‘“‘ Jesstrz Brown Hitton.”’ 


needles, who so often spend their few wearily 
earned pence on drink instead of food, till be- 
sotted, though patient still, they linger starving 
in a cheerless home. The fate of one of these 
poor creatures occurs to me. She had five 
sons, yet, through her last lingering illness she 
was Sarat entirely neglected so far as they 
were concerned. The afternoon she died was 
one of those intensely hot, sultry sunny ones 
in July. The reason I mention it is to show 
the terrible loneliness there may be even in the 


— 

—————————————— 
ANOTHER BRAVE Woman.—Mrs. J. T. Fowler, | 
wife of the lighthouse keeper at the North 
Dumpling Light, Fisher’s Island Sound, R.I., 


3 Mini 3 

was in charge of the tower in her husband's Rural aaa” Belected crowded courts of our city. As the clergyman 

absence, not long ago, when during a thick fog : Shee Manufacturing. Towns. entered the room to pay his daily visit, he 

. pret pondered in the machinery by which ‘ months oe oe a ee oe oa found her breathing out ie last pits vee hot 
ell is rung at re lar intervals as a warning to 12 s "61 198 "180 burning sun streaming fu “upon her ace from 
sailors. The bell was at the top of the tower, ” ou poe ce an uncurtained window. No neighbourly hand 


even to close the shutter, no presence in the 
room save that of a little child who had 
toddled in, and was swinging itself over the 
rail at the end of the bed in happy uncon- 
sciousness. 

Then there is the numerous and growing class 
of betting and gambling women. Their faith in 
luck is so intense that clothes, furniture, all 
must be pawned, their own and their children’s 
money must be carried off to supply the excite- 
ment of a moment. An excellent young man 
had a mother of this kind. He gave her thirty 


“Thus the town rates are not only in excess 
of the country ones in the earliest weeks or 
months of infancy, but still more in the later 
months.” In the first week of life the town 
rate exceeds the rural rate by 23 per cent., in 
the second week by 64 ye cent., in the third 
week by 83 per cent., and in the fourth week 
by 97 per cent. This progressive increase is & 
significant fact. But the most striking differ- 
ence between the rural districts and the 
selected towns is in the case of diarrh«a, 
which, taken with enteritis, shows mortality 


with no regular way of reaching it. By means 
of ladders, Mrs. Fowler climbed the tower, tied 
along rope to the bell, and rang it till the fog 
cleared away. ‘The Lighthouse Board has sent 
her a letter of thanks, saying: ‘‘ The Light- 
house Board has learned with pride and gratifi- 
cation of your thoughtful courage. . - : It 
is expected that brave and faithful men will be 
found in its service, but to find a woman able 
ata perilous time to assume the duties of an 
absent man, and thus prevent peril to life and 
property, is a matter for double congratulation.” 
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shillings a week, yet, when he fell ill of typhoid 
fever he was found lying on a squalid and 
all she could afford to do was to send for a 
‘* 6d.” doctor. This doctor came in an incapable 
tipsy state, ordered him most unsuitable treat- 
ment, which ended in his speedy death. 

I fear, speaking generally, the women of the 
slums are even lower than the men. More 
drunken, more degraded, more idle. The men 
can and do often go on tramp and so have more 
variety in their lives, but the women, especially 
in the lod houses sit round the fires all day, 
inert and ess—as a lady who visited them 
the first time expressed it ‘‘ like maggots in 
a cheese.” 


(To be concluded.) 


ANGER. 


By T. H. Yeoman, m.p. 
(Concluded.) 


LoNnG-CONTINUED, though not violent anger— 
chronic anger—which includes habitual irrita- 
bility or fretfulness of temper—peevishness, 
and malevolence of disposition — exerts, 
sooner or later, a baneful influence on the 
health. The constant torture of mind induced 
by such unhappy feelings must always 
be attended with the most injurious con- 
sequences to the physical economy; the 
organs of digestion, particularly the stomach 
and the liver, suffer in ‘an especial degree, for 
**@ sour temper maketh a sour stomach.” 
The man of irritable temper is invariably a 
dyspeptic, and bodily pain’ and discomfort are 
the sure penalties for his want of self-command. 
If he retains that appetite for food which is so 
essential to perfect digestion, and can supply 
the stomach with the necessary material for 
nourishing the body, it rarely happens that 
that organ possesses’ the required energy or 
tone to convert the food into nutritive matter. 
But it more frequently occurs that the appetite 
is impaired, and solid food loathed ; the frame 
is therefore attenuated, if not emaciated: 
Shakespeare, the philosopher and physiologist, as 
well as poet and dramatist, makes Cesar trust 
with confidence in the rosy, expanded face, and 
rotund sides of Marc Antony, whilst he regards 
with suspicion the pale, contracted face, and 
meagre frame of Cassius :— 
+¢ Would he were fatter :—But I fear_him not; 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should‘avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius.” 


The effect of anger and the turbulent passions 


on the liver is very decided ; in some instances, 
its secretion, the bile, is partially or wholly 
obstructed in its passage to the first portion of 
the intestines, whence it regurgitates to the 
liver, and is taken up by the absorbent vessels, 
and carried into the mass of the circulating 
blood; so that, in fact as well as in poetry, 
we may 
‘‘______ creep’ into the jaundice, 
By being peevish.” 

The surface of the body, especially the com- 
plexion of the face, readily assumes that dark 
and bilious hue which is so characteristic of an 
unamiable or choleric disposition ; the common 
expression, ‘‘to turn black with anger,” may, 
therefore, be attributed to correct observation. 
Persons predisposed to gout often suffer a 
paroxysm of this painful complaint after some 
passionate excitement; indeed, the “ill- 
humour” which is the constant companion 
of gout, is, in many instances, as frequently 
the cause as the effect of the attack. Rheuma- 
tism is described by some medical writers 
to be similarly influenced. Many purely 
nervous complaints may have their origin in 


headache, tic-douloureux, and other nervous 
pains, are alwaysyaggravated, if not excited, by 
passion. 

‘* Anger,” says the sagacious Burton, “is a 
perturbation which carries the spirits outwards, 
preparing the body to melancholy, and madness 
itself. Ira furor brevis est"—anger is tem- 
porary madness. He adds, “in hot, choleric 
bodies, nothing so soon causeth mad- 
ness, as this passion of anger.” A 
constant propensity to fits of rage some- 
times constitutes the only evidence of in- 
sanity, the mind remaining in all other respects 
apparently rational. Several instances of 
this type of mania are recorded by Pinel and 
Pritchard. 

If anger is capable of ‘inducing disorder in a 
frame hitherto healthy, how much more 
injurious and dangerous are its effects when the 
system is already labouring under disease. It is 
well known that fractious and peevish patients 
recover less promptly, and are more liable to 
relapses than those who are calm and placid 
during their illness ; and equally familiar is it to 
the surgeon, that under a bad state of temper, 
wounds heal less kindly; and, when recently 
healed, will occasionally break out again. 

Considering, therefore, anger and irritability 
of temper in relation to our bodily welfare 
alone, how greatly should we conduce to our 
ease, comfort, and well-being, were we to 
correct and suppress all peevishness and tur- 
bulence of disposition. ‘‘ Every human crea- 
ture,” says Dr. Blair, ‘‘is sensible of the pro- 
pensity to some infirmity of temper, which it 
should be his care to correct and subdue, par- 
ticularly in the early period of life; else, 
when arrived at a state of maturity, he may 
relapse into those faults which were originally 
in his nature, and which will require to be 
diligently watched and kept under, through the 
whole course of his life.’ Some persons are 
constitutionally irritable and passionate, and in 
such it is scarcely to be expected that the 
infirmity can be completely removed; it is 
difficult to reason men out of their physical 
predispositions, but it is not so difficult to con- 
vince them of the necessity of antagonising 
such as are faulty and hurtful. Were we to 
analyse anger, it might be resolved into a 
compound of folly and pride; therefore, if a 
man learn wisdom and practise humility, he 
will become less a victim to this otherwise 
unruly passion. It is most essential to the 
future health of children, that they be trained 
by early education to control their tempers ; 
the child who has been too foolishly indulged, 
whose wilfulness, passion, or ‘‘ temper,” grows 
unchecked with his growth, will require emetics 
and purgatives far more frequently than he who 
has been more discreetly managed; his health 
will be less strong, and, as he advances in years, 
he will earn for himself an irritable constitution 
as well as an irritable disposition. 

The subjection of our mental feelings to cor- 
poreal influences may be considered a humilia- 
ting doctrine ; but it is, nevertheless, a sound 
one: if the stomach is capable of being dis- 
ordered by passion, so, in like manner, is anger 
and irritability of temper excited by various 
morbid conditions of our bodily organs. In 
many derangements of the stomach, particu- 
larly chronic indigestion, the patient becomes 
exceedingly ‘‘ waspish” and irritable; he ‘ will 
snap at his wife, scold his children, and kick 
his dog,” and vent his spleen upon every 
person and everything around him: inflam- 
mation of the spleen will sometimes induce 
violent fits of passion; and an unhealthy state 


suspicious, peevish, or morose. Irritability of 
temper is seldom absent during an attack of 
cold or influenza; and a greater amount of fret. 
fulness is generally the forerunner of a paroxysm 
of asthma. 

Wine, or ardent spirits, when taken in excesg 
by certain individuals, very commonly produce 
fearful outbreaks of anger. It is said of Byron 
(if my memory be correct the remark is hisown), 
that ‘“ wine made him savage instead of mirthful.” 
The wretched state of temper in which most per- 
sons awake on the morning following a debauch 
may be referred to the irritable and morbid 
condition to which the delicate lining of the 
stomach is reduced by the previous excitement, 

The anger originating in some peculiarity of 
our physical organisation, or disturbance in our 
functions, is never directed to its real cause; a 
man never flies into a rage at his stomach, or 
raves at his liver! it is towards persons and ob. 
jects who have no concern in the production of 
his passion that his choler is turned; and thus 
he may suspect, abuse, and maltreat those who 
are nearest and dearest to him, for no other 
reason than that his dinner is undigested. It 
has been remarked that we are apt to dream of 
quarrelling with our friends if we go to bed soon. 
after eating a plentiful and indigestible supper. 


WHAT WILL MY POOR WIFE DO? 
A Prea For LiFe INSURANCE. 


“‘T pip not think it was so bad as that, doctor,” 
said the Jate Mr. Edward Harford. ‘ What 
will my poor wife do?’ A moment after he had 
spoken, he became unconscious, and died, when 
the vessel was in sight of land. Mr. Harford, 
it will be remembered, held the position of 
Secretary to the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, but was discharged last 
autumn for giving information to the press. 
That was his crime, for which the committee 
never forgave him. 

Like Mr. Maddison, Mr. Harford was a manly 
man; and like other manly men, he was kicked 
and cuffed by a gang who denied the right of 
their secretary to think for himself. In fact, 
their unmanly treatment killed him. It was 
this that troubled him in his last moments. 
They had shown him no mercy, and he knew 
very well they would show none to his 
wife. Somebody may come to her assistance ; 
but, as a general rule, the man who 
relies vpon the public for the aia a 
of his widow, and especially upon the working 
class public, relies upon a rotten stick. 

‘‘ What will my poor wife do?”’ That’s the 
question every husband should answer to-day, 
when he is hearty and strong, not when death 
is knocking at his door. ‘ What will my poor 
wife do?’ God alone knows. She may have 
to make a shirt for twopence halfpenny, or bind 
a dozen Bibles for a penny, or she may be 
hunted by the police-des-moeurs, as though she 
were a tiger or a lion. At any rate, your wife 
may have a hard battle to fight for bread ; your 
children may starve and be forced into the 
workhouse. Nobody knows, and nobody cares 
what may become of them. We live in an 
intensely selfish age. 

‘‘ What will my poor wife do?”” Give her at 
least the means of keeping the wolf from the 
door. Insure your life. Don’t rely upon 
charity, or your friends. Beaman. ‘ We are 
living in days,” writes the Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
Vicar of Greenwich, ‘‘ when an appeal is con- 
stantly made to charity for help because a man 
has left his wife and family totally unprovided 
for at his death. We are asked to subscribe to 
a fund to get his wife a pension, or to put his 
children in an orphan school. This plea dates 
back to the time when many charities were 
founded—and in the absence of Life Assurance 
—rightly founded—to help the widow and the 
orphan left without provision. It was valid 
then; it is not valid now. A man who makes 
no provision is more than careless; he is sem- 


anger, and the angry feelings. Hysteria, nervous , of the liver will often render the temper criminal.”—Business. 
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WOMEN GOING TO 
ALASKA. 


One of the latest movements in the direction of 
the Klondike, for women, is the Woman’s 

Gold Club, organished by a young 
woman patent lawyer of Chicago, who is its 
manager, and will personally conduct members 
to the gold fields. 

Miss Florence King is the lawyer, and she is 
now in New York with members of the 
club and any one else who ma desire infor- 
mation upon the subject of routes and 
more personal matters concerning travel in 
the North. 

Miss King is apparently well posted in regard 
to the conditions of the country which is to be 
the goal of the club and of the country to 
be passed through. 

The first expedition will start in March, 

ing from Seattle directly to Cook’s Inlet, 
and later, when the overland routes are open, 
the women going to Dawson City will start. 

When the germs of the Klondike fever first 

to be felt, Miss King immediately began 
to make investigations, and found that rates 


were not given to women because it was not 
thought that they would make satisfactory 
recruits. This rather put her upon her mettle, 


and she resolved to go to Alaska herself if she 
wished, and take with her as many women as 
— to go. In speaking of her project she 
said : 

“There are now about 150 members of the 
club. They will average about thirty-five years 
in age, a the greater number of them come 
from small towns and country places. To 
women in the city, who are used to all the 
luxuries—lights, steam, heat, and hot and cold 
water—a trip to Alaska is a great thing ; 
where s woman has lived in a cabin in the 
West the prospect of sleeping out doors does 
not frighten her. 

“The greater number of the women are, 
or have been, in business, and they appreciate 
this opportunity. There may be some who 
will locate claims and work their own mines, 
but I do not advise this; there is not one 
woman in a thousand who can do it. 

“ For those who are interested particularly 
in the mining I advise them to go to Cook's 
Inlet and remain on the American side. Laws 
there are more favourable to women. 

‘The women who are going to teach, or 

into some regular business, I advise to go to 
awson City. The greater number expect to 
open hotels or boarding houses, do housework, 
cooking, or anything for which they are fitted. 
Oh, yes, most of them will take up claims. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


‘One woman going with us has two children, 
one of four, and the other of two years. Where 
men have wanted to go and take their families 
they have joined us. We do not confine our- 
selves to women, though it is a woman’s club.” 

_In the list of clothing with which the gold 
pilgrims are vor to supply shennacties 
are mentioned “ Plenty mosquito netting ” and 
‘‘One wide-brimmed hat for summer.” The 
travellers expect to find some warm weather. 
Dr. Ella Jennings is the representative of the 
club in New York. 


NON-CONFORMING. 


From Emerson’s Essay on ‘“‘ Conrormity.” 


Society everywhere is in conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of ‘a sanbat: 
Society is a joint-stock company, in which the 
members agree, for the better securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to surrender the 
liberty and culture of the eater. The virtue in 
most request is conformity. Self-reliance is its 
aversion. It loves not realities and creators, 
but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist. He who would gather immortal 
palms must not be hindered by the name of 
ee but must explore if it be goodness. 

othing is at last sacred but the integrity of 
your own minds. Absolve you to ee and 
you shall have the suffrage of the world. I 
remember an answer which, when quite young, 
I was prompted to make toa valued adviser, 
who was wont to importune me with the dear 
old doctrines of the church. On my saying, 
What have I tc do with the sacredness of 
tradition, if I live wholly from within? My 
friend suggested— But impulses may be from 
below, not from above.” I replied, ‘‘ They do 
not seem to me to be such, but if Iam the 
Devil’s child, I will live then from the Devil.” 
No law can be sacred to me but that of my 
nature. Good and bad are but names very 
readily transferable to that or this; the only 
right is what is after my constitution, the only 
wrong what is against it. A man is to carry 
himself in the presence of all opposition as if 
everything were titular and ephemeral but he. 
I am ashamed to think how easily we capitulate 
to badges and names, to large societies and 
dead institutions. Every decent and well- 
spoken individual affects and sways me more 

an is right. I ought to go upright and vital, 
and speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice 
and vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, shall 
that pass? Well, most men have bound their 
eyes with one or another handkerchief, and 
attached themselves to some one of these 
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/communities of opinion. 


This conformity 
makes them not false in a few 


| particulars, authors 
| of a few lies, but false in all particulars. Their 
| every truth is not quite true. Their two is not 
| the real two, their four not the real four; so 
| that every word they say chagrins us, and we 
| know not where to begin to set them right. 


| 


| 


| In presence of people whom they esteem 
they are like their fathers, models of tact and 
politeness ; but they have more than the mere 
sentiment of equality which was all their fathers 
‘had, they have the idea of equality and the 
| determination to maintain it. This step upwards 
they owe to having the franchise.’’—George 
Sand, speaking of the French peasant of the 
present day, 


* * * 


‘‘ Tr it could be provedto-morrow that women 
are physically and mentally weaker than men, 
their opponents would be as far off as ever from 
a reasonable excuse for the unequal laws they 
uphold. Women are part of the human family, 

| be their rank in it what it may. They have 
| needs, interests, dangers, as well as their fellows, 
| and they have an obvious claim to enjoy the full 
privileges involved in the principle upon which 
the constitution of their country is founded.”— 
Mona Caird, in the ‘‘ New Century Review "; 
larticle, “ Political Enfranchisement of 
| Women.” 


* * 


* 
| “A consTITUTION of the greatest possible 


| human freedom according to laws, by which the 


liberty of every individual can consist with the 
liberty of every others (not of the greatest 

ossible happiness, for this follows necessarily 
rom the other) is, to say the least, a necessary 
idea, which must be placed at the foundation 
not only of the first place of the constitution of 
a state, but of all laws.”—Kant's Critique of 
True Reason. 

* * 

‘‘ Aut that the champions of old fashions say 
concerning the distinction of sex, its strength, 
and its multiple consequences, cannot be insisted 
on too strongly. But they must excuse one for 

| saying they are not the persons to insist on it. 
| The eternal distinction of sex is the palladium 
| of Woman's Suffrage. The perpetual, insuper- 
able, unassailable differences, organic and 
| functional, biological and psychological, between 
| men and women, are just the safebuaria which 
| may enable men without scruple and apprehen- 
|sion to make women their litical peers. 
| Women may safely be relieved from political 
| disabilities, simply because they can never 
become men.”—S. B. Bury. 
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it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens 
its effect upon the system is lasting, 
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nourishment and digestibility. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. © 


In connection with the meeting of 
the Liberal Federation at Leicester 
last week the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion held a meeting in the Co-operative 
Hall, High - street. Miss Gittins pre- 
sided. Mrs. Stewart Browne moved 
a reso'ution which made a direct demand 
for the enfranchisement of women. 
She marshalled all the arguments with 

eat skill and effect. Lady Cecilia 

berts seconded, and Mr. W. Hazell, 
M.P., supported the resolution, which was 
carried. So far, sogood. But after this 
Mrs. Pumphry moved the following 
rider :—‘‘ And in view of the manner in 
which the National Liberal Federation 
ignores the claims of qualified women to 
te Parliamentary Franchise, it is con- 
vinced that these claims will continue to 
be ignored so long as women are willing to 
assist in the election of men who refuse 
to acknowledge the right of women to 
representation.” Mrs. Montefiore seconded 
the rider, which, on being put to the meet- 
ing, was rejected by a large majority. 


Now, no doubt the ladies who supported 
the first resolution believe themselves in 
favour of their own and their class’s en- 
franchisement; in that case they will 
forgive us for pointing out that their action 


is not in favour of it, nor calculated to 
obtain the admission of women within the 
pale of the constitution. It is, on the 
contrary, a proclamation of their essential 
indifference to their unrepresented position. 
Lip service is a dangerous thing ; for mere 
‘resolution passing ’’ seems to clear the 
conscience, while doing no atom of good. 
Those ladies who give a vote, nominally 
asking for enfranchisement, yet promising 
their support to their opponents, virtually 
say to men ambitious of Parliamentary 
honours, ‘‘ We think we ought to have 
direct representation, but if you do not 

ee, never mind, it makes no difference.” 
Those who thus promise all their aid to men 
opposed to the suffrage for women are not 


.| supporters of it, no matter how strong 


their verbal asseveration that they are so. 
To ‘‘ support ”’ a political measure is to vote 
and to act for its passage through Parlia- 
ment. Women have no direct power to 
exercise to help forward any measure in 
Parliament, but their indirect. influence, by 
means of their organised work, is now con- 
siderable, and those of them who are truly 
ai Ye of the Women’s Suffrage cause 
will not give the strength of that influence 
to place in Parliament opponents of their 
cause. Those who help into place and 

wer the avowed enemies of any Bill 

efore Parliament are not supporters of 
that measure, since they do not render it 
support—they are its enemies. Action, in 
this case the action of helping to put in the 
House an avowed opponent—since they 
get in men pledged to vote against our 
Suffrage Bill—is the effective thing and 
all that is of real importance; resolutions 
are but idle breath, when avowedly they 
are not to be translated into conduct, but 
are in direct opposition to the actions 
intended to be done. 

*  * & 

So long as Liberal women are content 
to push into Parliament men who are 
pledged to vote against a Woman’s Suffrage 
Bill, men will not believe (and will justly 
and correctly not believe) that those women 
are in earnest in sayirg that they wish the 
Bill to pass, or in demanding direct repre- 
sentation for women’s views and direct 
protection for women’s needs Every 
opponent of that direct representation who 
is helped into a position to vote against us 
by our own efforts, indeed, is not only him- 
self an antagonistic vote, but he is also a 
terrible hindrance as a damper to the 
energy and earnestness of our avowed 
friends. No Member of Parliament, no 
party manager, desires to have an enlarged 
constituency. The expense of appealing to 
the present voters, the trouble of learning 
and meeting their views, is more than 
sufficient for their convenience ; but a high 
and clear sense of right, justice and good 
overcomes this difficulty for usin the minds 
of generous and right-thinking men. Still, 
in serving us and helping on our admission 
to the vote, such men must encounter the 
opposition of the less serious and just 
politicians, and that of the sincerely anta- 
gonistic as well; if in this unpopular task 
our friends do not feel behind them our 
own effective support, our own real and 
earnest demand, can we expect them to 
stand firm for us against opposition? Can 
we reasonably ask from Members of Parlia- 
ment more steady, active support for our 
enfranchisement than we are prepared to 
give to it ourselves? If we in our own 
cause will not face a little dislike and 


expect Members to stand against the pressure 
of head-quarters party leaders? Surely 
not! It is not practical, not reasonable, 
and it will not be done. Till Liberal 
women are prepared to tell the men of 
their own party that only Liberal men 
sufficiently true to Liberal principles to 
vote for the representation of women can 
command the support and aid of women at 
the elections, those Liberal men will 
simply smile at the ‘“ pious opinions” and 
‘‘ resolutions ” which the women who pass 
them do not stand by in action; and the 
men in our favour will be without that 
support in the country from their clients 
themselves which is necessary to aid 
Members to offer effective and firm resist- 
ance to the wire-pulling exercised upon 
them against our claims. 
* * * 

It is surely necessary for us to make some 
sacrifices to secure so great a measure as 
the admission of women into the pale 
of the constitution. No class of men 
has been admitted without great effort and 
some sacrifice on the part of its own mem- 
bers—except in the case of the agricultural 
labourers, who were enfranchised because 
it was thought by the Liberal party 
managers that the labourers’ vote was 
sure for that party. Women have small 
chance of being similarly enfranchised as 
a good party move; for while the Con- 
servatives might give the vote to propertied 
women as an accession of strength to their 
side, they know too well that the Liberals 
would, on their next return to power, pro- 
ceed to neutralise this by an extensive 
franchise for working women; while the 
Liberal party managers are by no means 
so certain of being able to count on the 
mass of women as to decide to give the 
vote to the whole of the duly qualified 
voters of that sex as a party advantage. 
It is indeed possible that the Conservatives 
m'ght decide to enfranchise ‘‘ the stake in 
the country ’’ in the hands of women, and 
to rely on the House of Lords to prevent 
the Liberal counter-move of a wide fran- 
chise. But this is too uncertain a benefit 
to them to be anticipated. Our enfran- 
chisement will not come, therefore, from 
the interests of mere party government. 

* * * 

It has to be won, first of all, by the 
education of the voters’ minds in the 
justice and fairness of our demand, and in 
the wide benefits that will flow to society 
from bringing the earnestness, judgment 
and labours of the most moral half of the 
community into political effect. When 
that education has advanced far enough 
(as it has now) for us to obtain a nominal 
adhesion to our admission to the vote from 
the great bodies of representatives of the 
constituencies, the inertia of the indifferent 
and the opposition of the hostile amongst 
the official and “leading” individuals 
at the head of the party have to 
be cleared away. Will that inertia and 
that hostility be removed by our mere 
‘“‘resoluting”’ that the vote ought to be 
given to us? Why, such resolutions 
merely pass over the ear of indifference, 
and rouse the scornful denial and con- 
temptuous ire of the hostile. But when 
our resolutions are backed up by a serious 
refusal to give any help, in work or money, 
to men showing our suffrage hostility or 
indifference, then, as women’s work is of 
use, at once those factors become an 
obstacle to party success, and then it will 


censure from local party leaders, can we} be time for party managers to seriously 
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consider if it is worth while to retain 
obstruction to our vote in the party 


machinery. 
a * 


I know not how indifference and hos- 
tility are to be overcome till we are pre- 
ared to work only for those who will 
advance our Bill, and to decline to help 
into power those who will refuse to 
advance our Bill. Nor do women who 
pass resolutions that the vote ought to be 
given, and yet that men who refuse it 
should be returned on purpose to vote 
against it, tell us how they propose to 
overcome the difficulties in the path. It is 
idle to suppose that generous appreciation 
for services rendered will work in the mind 
of an avowed enemy and turn him into a 
friend; how many instances of this pro- 
cess can be brought forward? Moreover, 
it is childish to hope that if we have not 
strength of mind to prefer, our own selves, 
the great principle of women’s equality to 
passing forty praise and success in our 
small spheres, men in Parliament will 
have the courage of conviction on our 
behalf strongly enough to stand against 
the party whip in the very heart of the 
organisation. No; if we are in favour of 
the enfranchisement of our sex we must 
do something for it—and doing something 
is not holding up our hands for a mere 
resolution that it ought to be given, and 
‘then going away and working to return to 
Parliament an opponent of its being given. 


* * %* 


‘«« But,” some women say, ‘if we will 
not work for an opponent of our vote, we 
may have to stand aside from party 
work altogether; for our local party 
managers have selected a candidate who is 
an enemy to our Suffrage.”” Once or twice 
this standing aside perforce might be true ; 
but so soon as it was found that the 
Women’s Liberal Federation would not 
work for a man who was an enemy to the 
enfranchisement of women, then the party 
managers would cease to select candidates 
in that frame of mind. There are plenty 
of good men and true Liberals in favour of 
equal rights before the law for men and 
women ; it is for you, dear Liberal workers 
of the disfranchised sex, to make it a strong 
point in the selection of a given candidate, 
from amongst those offering for the party’s 
choice, that he is in our favour instead of 
an opponent. But so long as you announce 
that you will work equally for an enemy 
and a friend of your own suffrage, so long 
you are not a factor to consider in tho 
choosing the candidate. Make your views 
felt, and they will be considered, and you 
will very quickly secure that ‘‘ the Woman’s 
Suffrage people” shall be at least as much 
considered in the choice of the candidate 
as ‘the Temperance party’ and “the 
Irishmen ’’ in the constituencies have been. 
Women’s work at elections is worth some- 
thing; you have something to offer; then 
claim its recompense. If you care for 
your own sex’s advance, and believe it to 
be an essential feature of the improvement 
of the world in the coming century, then 
make your work tell for the advance of that 
important cause, and insist on those who 
want your help in the election time choos- 
ing a man for whose success you can work 
with a clear conscience, and not one whom 
you know will use the power you help him 
to get, to oppose that influence in which 
you believe. 
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A climax of absurdity was reached at 
the same meeting at Leicester, which must 
have made every woman with any self- 
respect reflect. A man was invited to 
address them, who had so little ordin 
politeness or good sense as to avail himself 
of the opportunity to make an anti-suffrage 
speech, and to tell this body of Liberal 
women workers, who had just previously 
passed a resolution asking for the vote, 
that ‘“‘he was not a Woman’s Suffragist, 
and did not intend to be. His presence 
was due to an understanding that he would 
speak to a resolution having nothing what- 
ever to do with Woman’s Suffrage. The 
great mass of women did not want the 
vote, and the overwhelming majority of 
those who did were priest-ridden or Tory 
bigots.’’ Unless it be true for the majority 
of women that ‘ A dog, a woman, a walnut- 
tree, The more they're beaten the better 
they be,” the cheeks of the women who 
had invited this man into their presence 
that he might so insult them must have 
burned with shame. It was indeed a deep 
degradation—yet who can say it was not 
called down on their own heads by their 
vote that they would support their own 
enemies? Why should a man treat such 
half hearted Suffragists as serious in their 
demands? . It makes one think a little 
worse of human nature to find how fre- 
quently the men who insult and injure 
women who are seeking the vote belong to 
the classes that themselves were within 
their own memories similarly excluded 
from the franchise. Mr. Broadhurst’s 
speech is still fresh in memory, when this 
other ‘‘working-man member’ distin- 
guishes himself thus—for this speaker was 
the ‘railway servants’ representative,” 
Mr. Maddison, M.P. It is to be hoped 
that such things will make our dear women, 
novices in political life, but gifted with 
mother-wit, think for themselves on their 
policy in this matter. 

* * %* 

Mrs. Jackson, of Clitheroe, Lancashire, 
who has just died, had ‘‘fame thiust 
upon” her exactly seven years ago, and 
after a quiet life suddenly became the 
most talked-of woman of the moment, and 
wrote her name on English law for all 
time. Quite without her own foresight or 
intention, she gained a legal judgment 
which is to English wives for all time the 
same guarantee of personal freedom that 
Magna Charta is to all other citizens. 
That is to say, she obtained a solemn 
decision that an English husband may not 
imprison his wife on his own will and in 
his own house. The average married 
woman would have supposed that it was 
never legal for her husband to restrain her 
bodily liberty, to shut her up from all her 
friends and confine her in strict imprison- 
ment at his own whim, or whenever he, as 
at one time judge, jury, and prison warder, 
thought it right and proper to so punish 
her. But the average woman would have 
been mistaken. Before Mrs. Jackson 
flourished, it was held in English law that 
the right of forcible restraint and posses- 
sion of the wife’s person belonged to the 
husband, and that he could imprison his 
wife at his own pleasure. 

* * * 

Mrs. Jackson’s case deserves repeating. 
Miss Emily Hall, being a single lady of 
middle age, and possessed of property to 
the amount of £1,600 a year, attracted the 
notice of the impecunious Mr. Jackson, 
whose love-making was successful, and the 
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couple were legally married. They never 
lived together, however, Mrs. Jackson 
returning to her own home, and Mr. Jack- 
son going off to New Zealand, where he 
intended to ‘‘ make a home ”’ for the future, 
with his wife’s consent. Mr. Jackson, 
however, on his arrival in the Colony, 
immediately wrote thence to his wife, 
demanding that she should send him a 
large sum of her money, which she had 
not anticipated ; and before long he came 
home again to see after his lady and her 
money. Mrs. Jackson had by this time 
convinced herself, as she asserted, that 
‘‘he had no regard for her,” and that 
he had, in short, merely married her for 
her money. Men cynically and openly 
wondered for what else a maiden lady of 
forty-two supposed she had been married ? 
However, Mrs. Jackson would not even go 
to live with her husband on his return to 
England, but simply told him she wished 
to have no more to do with him. Having 
tied him legally to herself, she would not 
even give her ‘inaberid a trial, which cer- 
tainly did not seem at all right or fair. 
Money may be a determining factor ina 
proposal, and yet a man may prove to be a 
good, kind husband, and earn the home 
comforts provided for him out of his wife’s 
means abundantly by all the protection, 
and care, and surrounding attention to her 
comfort and happiness in daily life, that a 
man can give if he likes. So we will sup- 
pose that, morally speaking, there were 
faults on both sides. But the action of 
the law is. a different matter. Perhaps 
Mrs. Jackson, as a matter of duty to her 
marriage vows, and to society, ought to 
have at least tried to live with her hus- 
band. But as she would not, what did 
the law allow the husband to do? 


In the first place, Mr. Jackson obtained 
from the Courts a decree of ‘ Restitution 
of Conjugal Rights.” Time was: when 
this decree would have been enforced in 
case of need by imprisonment of Mrs. 
Jackson in a State Prison till she gave in 
and accepted her husband’s company. 
This law was enforced in this century, and 
one lady, Mrs. Cochrane, died in prison, 
after years of confinement, rather than 
return to live with her husband. But 
this way of enforcing ‘‘ rendering conjugal 
rights ’’ by legal imprisonment lasted but 
just as long as women only were brought 
under its provisions. Wives obtaining 
such a decree had always been satisfied if 
their husbands, in obedience to it, merely 
provided them with a home. It was Mrs. 
Weldon who carried the thing farther, and 
insisted not only that her husband should 
provide a home, but that he should live 
there with her and fulfil all his duties. 
Sauce for the goose applied to the gander 
was unpalatable. A Bill was at once 
introduced into the House of Lords by the 
Lord Chancellor, and rushed through both 
Houses, forthwith abolishing imprisonment 
for refusal to render ‘‘ conjugal rights.” 
This new Act was made equal for both sexes. 

* + * 

Thus it was that even after Mr. Jackson 
had got his decree, he was no farther for- 
ward. Accordingly, after taking legal 
advice on “ husbands’ rights,’’ he and two 
other men seized Mrs. Jackson, on March 
8th, 1891, as she came out of church, 
dragging her violently away from her 
sister, to whom she clung, forced her into 
a carriage, and took her to a house in 
Blackburn, which was garrisoned as 
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my Lord,” replied the Counsel. The Master 
of the Rolls very correctly retorted that 
‘it was impossible to thus pick and 
choose bits of the law.” Counsel was not 
satisfied with this snub, but returned to 
the charge by pointing out that under the 
Roman law, on which English common 
law is founded, a husband might beat his 
wife for various causes, when the Master 
of the Rolls again interposed, and remarked 
that Mr. Collins was making an English 
“‘wife’s position with regard to her 
husband worse than his dog’s.”” ‘‘ That is 
a moot point, my Lord,” said Counsel ; 
but the Lord Chancellor responded 
severely that ‘‘ he was happy to think it 
was no longer a moot point.” Their Lord- 
ships finally gave judgment that wives are 
entitled, as well as all other of the Queen’s 
subjects, to the benefits of Magna Charta. 
In Lord Halsbury’s very fine and stately 
phrase, ‘“‘No English subject, be he 
husband or otherwise, has the rig’* to 
imprison any other English subject.” 
Lord Esher followed with the dictum that 
“According to the law of England a 
man had no more right over the 
personal liberty of his wife than over any 
other woman.” He owned that previous 
cases had been decided as Counsel had 
claimed, but they ‘‘ were wrong and must 
be over-ruled.”” Mr. Justice Fry con- 
curred. And, in due course, The Law 
Times admitted that ‘‘ the Court of Appeal 
by this decision has performed a very 
valuable public service,” and that “‘ the 
judgment may be regarded as the charter 
of the personal liberty of married women.” 
So Mrs. Jackson wrote her name large on 
the law of the land. Mr. Jackson would be 
given by the Courts a large slice of his 
wife’s annual ‘income, but to obtain her 
personal company he was left to the arts 
of persuasion by which he in the first 
instance had gained her affection, and was 
forbidden to secure her company by using 
the power of perpetual imprisonment. 
* * * 

Mr. Jackson complained of the severity 
with which the Judges spoke of his method 
of treating his wife, and pointed out that 
he had only acted on what his legal 
advisers told him were his strict rights 
over his property. And he had that much 
justification, for he had been rightly 
advised as to the previous state of the law, 
and it was altered by the Judges because 
it was out of harmony with this day’s pre- 
vailing opinions, thanks to the change in 
opinions wrought by the able and untiring 
advocacy for the last thirt ears of 
‘women’s rights” by men of hig calibre 
and women themselves. It is worth men- 
tioning that, in a famous murder case some 
years before, where a half-witted young 
woman of property was married, and then 
slowly done to death by starvation, cold, 
and neglect by a man, her mother had been 
unable to save her because that husband 
had ‘exercised his right” of keeping his 
wife imprisoned. That sorrowing mother, 
knowing her daughter’s infirmity of mind, 
feared that she was being ill-treated ; but 
the husband refused to allow anybody to 
see the wife, and the mother was advised 
by all the lawyers whom she consulted 
that in this he was in his legal right, and 
that appeal to the law in defence of the 
unfortunate girl was useless. This was a 
striking instance of how long vile laws, 


for a siege. There she was detained 
against her will, and not allowed to 
even see her relatives, her solicitor, her 
doctor, or anybody else but the husband 
and his gaolers. According to Mrs. Jackson, 
her husband pulled off her bonnet as soon 
as she was in the house, without takin: 
out the pins or untying the strings, an 
threw it on the fire; he told her she was 
to see nobody till she yielded to his wishes ; 
he ‘‘ was her complete master, and could 
make her do entirely as he wished’’; he 
ordered her to “sit still on the sofa till he 
told her to move,” or he would “ wring 
her neck like a chicken’s ’—all of which 
details Mr. Jackson denied. The one un- 
assailable fact is that the woman was 
imprisoned by the mere exercise of the 
man’s will, and not allowed to go out, or 
to even see any person except as authorised 
by her husband. 
* 


affect, and are utilised by the minority of 
scoundrels or tyrants. Take the question 
of the custody of children, for instance ; 
for one case like the Agar-Ellis or the 
Mercredy suits, brought before the public 
by the wife in defiance of her legal position, 
there will have been hundreds in which a. 

or mother has been informed» regret- 
fully but firmly, by her own solic!tors and 
‘‘counsel’s opinion,” that the law was 
against her, and has hidden her bleeding 
heart in a silent agony of hopelessness, 
either being deprived of her babes, or 
bearing unspeakable things so as to keep 
with them. The evil worked by bad laws 
is thus one of the secret sores of society. 
Let us make the laws better, and to do so. 
let us have our votes. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 

ANNUAL MEETING IN BRISTOL. 
Tue Bristol and West of England branch of the: 
National Union of Woman’s Suffrage Societies. 
held their annual general meeting at their office, 
69, Park-street, and there was a good attendance. 
Dr. Beddoe presided in the absence of Mrs. 
Beddoe, and amongst those present were 
Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, Miss Johnson, Miss 
Townsend, Capt, Nicholetts, R.N., the Rev. 
A. C. Macpherson, and Mr. W. H. Meredyth. 

The Chairman read a letter from Mr. Lewis. 
Fry, M.P., regretting not being able to be 
present at their meeting, and also that he could 
give no assistance in trying to get a place: for 
the Bill. 

The Secretary of the society read the annual 
report, a summary being as follows :— After 
reviewing the progress made by the Women’s 
Franchise Bill of last year, and the steps taken 
to introduce the Bill this session, the Committee 
state :—Mr. Firbank, M.P. for Hull East, drew 
the least unfavourable place in the ballot, 
and set down the Bill for March 9th, where it 
stood third on the orders of the day, but the 
preceding Bills occupied the entire time of the 
House. Mr. Firbank has set down his Bill for 
June 15th, but as measures which have made 
progress before Whitsuntide are entitled to 
procedure after Whitsuntide, there is little 
chance that it can be proceeded with this 
session. Two other Bills were also introduced 
this seasion having the enfranchisement. 
of women for their object, one of a more 
limited, the other of a more expanded char- 
acter; but neither obtained a practicable place, 
and both were brought in quite independently 
of the National Union of Woman’s Suffrage 
Societies, who support Mr. Firbank’s Bill. 
Three Bills seem like a waste of effort, but they 
may be looked on as showing at least a widely 
extended range of interest, and when a question 
grows strong it must be prepared to face some 
independent and even erratic action on the part 
of the outer fringes of its supporters. Unfortu- 
nately the presence of these Bills on the order 
book precludes our Parliamentary leaders from 
trying at present to obtain a day fora resolu- 
tion, which would now be the most advisable 
course. The Woman's Suffrage societies, have 
now formed themselves into the National Union 
of Woman’s Suffrage Societies, and the combined 
sub-committee has given place to the Executive 
Committee of the Union, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from all the component societies, 
Mrs. Bed4oe, Mrs. Hallett, and Mrs. Francis 
being the representatives of this society. An 
early supporter has passed away by the 
death of Lady Carrington, of 33, St. 
James’s Square, Bath, at the advanced 
age of 94. We have also to mourn the death 
of Mrs. Jeffery, of 9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath, 
which occurred on August 15th. She had 
nearly reached her 70th year. The death of 
these two ladies brings to a close that earliest 
band of remarkable women belonging to Bath 
who were distinguished by their advocacy of 
justice to women in education, in law, and in 
political representation. The committee have 
also to record with regret the death of Miss 
Marriott. From the recent bye-elections there 
seems a note of cheerfulness and good augury 
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Now if this had been permissible, there 
would have been a lettre-de-cachet in every 
husband's stationery case, and every house 
would have been a Bastille for its own 
mistress at the unquestioned will of her 
master. And the interesting point is 
that the first two judges before whom 
the case came, Justices Cave and Jeune 
the present Divorce Court Judge) both 

lared that it was legal for a husband 
to imprison his wife at his own fancy. 
Justice Cave said, ‘‘It had failed to be 
shown that anything illegal had been done 
by the husband; he was entitled to use 
force to compel her to comply with his 
orders,” and Justice Jeune added that 
‘‘ the detention of this lady was in no way 
illegal.” In like manner, the Law Journal 
at once observed that ‘‘it is the law of this 
country that a husband has the right of all 
his wife’s time, and to direct her course of 
life, and if she refuses to submit to his 
orders, he can legally confine her to the 
house, from which she cannot be released 
by Habeas Corpus.’ Thus, legal authori- 
ties told previously unconscious English 
wives that for them the central point of 
English liberties, the chief right for which 
our fathers fought their kings, Habeas 
Corpus, that is, the right to insist on being 
tried and sentenced by a court of justice 
for a definite crime before being imprisoned, 
did not exist for married women! And 
there is no sort of doubt that such was the 
law before Mrs. Jackson’s day. 

* * * 

Mrs. Jackson’s friends at once appealed 
on her behalf, and the appeal was heard 
on March 19th, 1891, before the Lord 
Chancellor (Halsbury), the Master of the 
Rolls (Esher) and Mr. Justice Fry. Mr. 
Henn Collins, Q.C., represented the hus- 
band, and the rusty chains of conjugal 
power were rattled in Court before the 
astonished eyes of wives who had never 
dreamed what their true position was 
before undér the English laws. It was 
pitiful to hear an English gentleman 
arguing on the faith of the decisions and 
Statutes of past times that any English- 
man has the actual legal right to either 
beat or imprison his wife. Nor were the 
decisions old ones. Lord Mansfield was 

uoted’ (and he lived till 1793) as 
ollows:—‘‘A husband has power and 
dominion over his wife, and may keep 
her by force within the bounds of her duty, 
and may beat her, but not in a violent or 
cruel manner.’ ‘Do you adopt that, | that would be scouted and hooted down by 
Mr. Collins?’’ asked the Master of the|all decent men, are maintained by the 
Rolls, drily. ‘‘ Not as regards the beating, {hopeless impotence of those whom they 
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to be drawn. Out of the thirteen elections 
which have been held in England and Wales 
since last October eight have returned candi- 
dates who have been supporters in the past or 
have now declared themselves such. Mr. 
Mend], in Plymouth, has promised his support, 
while Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, just returned 
for Cricklade, has been a vice-president of the 
society ever since he supported Mr. Jacob 
Bright's Bill to remove the electoral disabilities 
of women in the early seventies. 

Miss Townsend, in moving the adoption of 
the report and financial statement, thought the 
report had two views—one exceedingly satis- 
factory, and the other an extremely unsatis- 
factory one. It was very satisfacto in its 
record of the work of the society and the great 
interest and trouble-they had taken to advance 
the cause of women’s suffrage. It was un- 
satisfactory in the fact that those great efforts 
had resulted at present in very little having 
been accomplished. One sometimes heard that 
woman’s suffrage should not be granted because 
they would not be able to take responsible 

‘tions in the administration of the laws of 
the country. There were, however, about a 
thousand women who were Poor Law guardians, 
several hundreds were members of School 
Boards, and hundreds on the Parish Councils. 
The County Councils were the only public 
bodies that they were excluded from. 

Mr. Meredyth seconded, and said he did 
not think that the extension of franchise to 
women would create a grievance amongst any 
section of the people. Did it not seem unfair 
to prohibit this extension to those who desired 
it, and who took their partin local admistration. 

The Rev. A. C. Macpherson said he could not 
understand the House of Commons letting a 
Bill like theirs pass a second reading and then 
giving way. He did think that the women had 
proved themselves able to take a most useful 
part in the work of the country. 

The motion, on being put to the meeting, was 
carried unanimously. 


The Baby looks the Picture of Health. 


Nuree H. BISCH, Yew Cottage, Stamford ° 
“Some months ago my daughter sent for 
a sample of Vi-Cocoa, which you kindly ' 
sent. Now I will tell you what Dr. Tibbles’ | 
Vi-Cocoa is doing for two of my children. , 
My baby has been having it now for the , 
last six months, and if you were to see him 

a goo ssy he looked the picture of 


“About three weeks ago one of my 
daughters had been suffering with indiges- 
tion—so much so that she came home from 
business, but I can certainly say that since 
taking Vi-cocoa she has not been the same, 
and certainly looks better. 

“I did not mean to write you until I had 


recommend it even more than I have done.’ 


“Mrs. W. S. WHITNEY, Ballylander 


cedented success of our preparation, derogatory statements 
devold of the slightest particle of truth are being widely 


seen what Vi-Cocoa would do, and I shall circulated! 
‘ that h package is absolutely beneficial to th 
‘‘More Benefit than Medicine.” invalid oF the von ngest fafente, Sere noe ancene 


medical experts and aralysts In the United Kingdom, showing 
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Lonpon Neepiework Guitp.—The report of 
the London Needlework Guild, of which the 


women of this country were most patriotic, | Duchess of York is president, contains some 
and it was in the interest of the country to | striking figures. No fewer than 58,722 articles 
grant the Bill. of clothing have been made or collected by the 
Miss Johnson and Mrs. Ashworth Hallett members during the past twelve months, and 

the entire sum which has been expended by 


having 3poken, the meeting closed with a vote the guild on postage, printing, and’ the nollie: 


Captain Nicholetts, in proposing the Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year, remarked the 


j R ; 
oe bortne Oe ok tion and distribution of this immense number 
—_—_—_—_——— of garments, was only £58 16s. 7d. The largest 
: number of garments, 5,401, was contributed by 
THE BRAVEST BATTLES. the pee on a a et cake tet ee 
on the list o e late Duchess of Teck (the 
By Joaquin Miter. former president) sending 4,250. Mrs. Basil 
Tux bravest battle that ever was fought, Ellis sent 8,418 articles, and Lady Harcourt 
Shall I tell you where and when ? ; 2,277, while among other large contributors were 
On the maps of the world you will find it not, | Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Hon. 
"Twas fought by the mothers of men. .| Mrs. Chetwynd, sie Mom, ed Leahey 
: Countess of Aylesford, the Hon. Mrs. ord, 
a nm fae pores battle shot, Miss Montefiore, the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Nay, not with eloquent word or thought i Henry White, Miss Halford, and Lady 
From mouths of wonderful men. fount Stephen. The articles are as & rule 
distributed only among London hospitals and 
But deep in a walled-u woman's heart— charities, irrespective of creed, but on this 
A woman that would not yield, occasion a special grant was made of 500 
But bravely, silently bore her part, garments to the poorer sufferers from the 
Lo, there is that battle field ! typhoid epidemic at Maidstone. 
No marshalling troop, nso Ee SONg ; ak * * 
No banner to gleam and to wave, , 
But oh! these asiles, they last so long— sae sae Bus ered —In a pase 
From babyhood to the grave. recently a eputation 0 ies waited upon the 
directors of the Tramways Company to urge 
Yet faithful still as a bridge of stars upon them the duty and necessity of lessening 


the strain upon the horses by reducing the 


She fights in her walled-up town, 
number of occasions on which the cars may be 


Fights on and on, in her endless wars, 


Then silent, unseen, goes down. asennad, oe ro and Mrs. Sant whe 

; were the chief spokeswomen, 8 at as 

O, ye Aiea ee a es women were the transgressors in this matter, 
I on von tha kin Ticet Lesteelen fought women felt that they ought to take it up, and 
Are fought in these silent ways. urge reform upon the company. A petition is 
re foug being presented, and already some thousands 
Oh, spotless woman in a world of shame, of women of all classes of society are showing 


With splen 
Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born. ; 


signatures. It is hoped that the frequent 


did and silent scorn ! their sympathy with the poor horses by their 
stoppages on the hills will thus be avoided. 


' A Little Girl’s Rosy Cheeks. 
Mr. F. A. LONGSFORD, 20, Doria Road, 


Parson’s 3reen, London, N.W. :— 
“T beg to say how pleased I am to testify 
to the age qualities of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
| Cocoa. have taken it regularly myself, 
and now my little girl is taking it, and she 
has got two nice rosy cheeks and before 
taking it rhe used to be pale. I have 
recommended it to all my friends, and trust 
| they will use it in Jarge quantities. In 
‘ conclusion, I may say that I shall always 
use Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa and no other.” 


GUARANTEE. 


As a result of trade jealousy consequent upon the unpre- 


A Well and Hearty Yorkshire Girl. 
Mr, C. KUNTON, 5, Fosters’ Buildings, 


St. Mark’s Road, Woodhouse, Leeds :—- 

“Tt is with feclings of gratitude that I 
write to add my testimony to the strengthen- 
ing, vitalising, and soothing effects of Dr. 


We, the Proprietors of Or. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, guarantee 


' Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 
| “Some time ago my little girl, then only 


two years old, was stricken down with 


A tittle book containing the reports of the very highest 
influenza. We could not get her to take 


Cottage, Cloyne :— 
“Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which I have the advantages of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa over all other food i F 1v ki ave: 
en using for my son, has done him more products, wil be forwarded post free on application to any | rect haar a Toe aae catia 
raat than medicines, which he has been adaress. It was about this time that my wife saw your 
ing for dyspepsia, and I can recommend CAN BE TESTED FREE, AND ALL WHO TRY IT, BUY IT. advertisement in the strand Magazine, and 
we decided to try it. From the first our 


a to anyone suffering from a eimilar com- 
plaint. You can use this as you please in 
recommen¢ation of your palatable and 
strengthening beverage.” 


‘* Baby: the Mothers’ Magazine.’’ 


Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA has acquired in 
& comparatively short time a wonderful 
reputation all over the United Kingdom. 
me even much farther afield, as a fcod 
verage, while in no sense of the word a 
pecieice: It does not cloy as many cocoas 
coat but has the refreshing qualities of the 
est tea, and, moreover, contains an element 
which is tonic and vitalising. 


Address (a postcard will do), but mention WOMAN'S SIGNAL. b 2 z 
. re child took kindly to it, and during the time 


of her illness has had as many as five small 
| cupsa day. Our girlie gradually improved 
| in health, until at the end of three months 
| she was stouter and stronger than she had 
| ever been, and my wife declares that it is 
| due to the value of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as 
; a food and a nervine. Even now her first 
| words on coming downstairs of @ morning 
| are, ‘Is my Cocoa ready ? ‘and before tasting 
| a mouthful of food the drinks her Vi-Cocoa 
| to the last dregs. It is also the beverage 

she has with her food at tea time, and well 


H and hearty she looks on it, I am sure,” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
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Our Short Story. | arrived we went to the waterfall for a walk. | one out for her in English and Norwegian. 


| 


MY FRIEND’S LOVE STORY. 


By Eva WYNNE. 
I wave been looking through an old journal 
which I kept for two or three years after 
leaving school. By putting together some 
half-dozen entries, I find I have a brief history 
of my dearest friend’s little romance. 

December 21st : I have not seen Aldyth 
Reid since she paid me such a brief visit to tell 
me that “at last she was going to Norway.” 
How excited she was! I knew that she had 
always loved tales of the grim Northern gods 
and heroes, and that it had been one of her 
most active desires to see their native land. 

‘Why Norway,” I had asked, “instead of 
Greece or Rome?” 

‘‘ Oh, Nancy, because Greece and Rome are 
dead; their life is all used up, but the Northern 
men, it seems to me, still have fresh life; in 
fact they have a reservoir of vitality up there, 
and some day they will rouse and drink 

from it. 

‘‘ And by going there, Aldyth ?”’ 

‘‘ By going there,” she interrupted, ‘I shall 
know beyond what I do now. Ido not know 
how, nor even what, exactly. But I do know 
what I want; I want to find the strength that 
+ranquilly endures until the moment for action 
comes—I think I shall at least begin to learn 
that in Norway.” 

I might have laughed had she not touched 
‘pon my one doubt of her nobility. Beneath 
her still manner lay a very volcano of pas- 
gionate self-sacrifice, which in its impatience 
to be doing would, I sometimes feared, betray 
her into folly. Ihad not thought that she knew 
herself well enough to desire ‘the strength to 
wait” so ardently. Until to day I have not 
heard from her. Has she got that additional 
- gtrength, then? To-morrow I shall be with 
her, so I can wait to know until then. 

Dec. 22nd: Aldyth met me at the station ; as 
usual we drove home insilence. Thisafternoon, 
however, we talked enough. Amongst other 
things I asked her about Norway. She brought 

“me a great number of photographs and carved 
things and alittle budget of papers. ‘I wrote 
these,” she said, referring to the papers,“ whilst 
there, Nancy ; you can have them, if you like.” 

“¢ Will they tell what I want to know?” I 
asked. ‘Because I want to know what 
Norway meant to you?” 

‘sT understand. You are thinking of our 
talk the day before we started, are you not? 
Yes, well. I'll try to summarise for you. IfI 
tell you about Odde you will have the two 
deepest of many impressions. The night we 


thought. See”—taking up a photograph— 
“imagine yourself on this road alone (I had 
purposely hurried in advance) you know, 
rather than see, that on your left hand the un- 
even ground descends into a deep chasm hidden 
by the shrubs, before you rises this high moun- 
tain range with here and there the field of green 
and white ice dipping over. You can hear the 
rush and heavy fall of water and nothing else. 
Over all broods this strange light, which is 
neither of the day nor the night. All things, 
but particularly the mountains, seem to be 
waiting silently, movelessly, but quite con- 
sciously and contentedly, until they are sum- 
moned by the Almighty to use their immense 
power.” 

She put the photograph down, and after 
pausing s moment, went on. 

“The following day, after dinner, Amy and I 
were sitting in the window-seat, watching the 
changing shadows on the mountain side as the 
sun sank lower. I had been telling her of Olaf 
Tryggveson, perhaps because Carlyle says, one 
sees still the red coat he wore when he was 
last seen in Norseland, in the setting sun. 
Father joined us in order to introduce an old 
friend’s son. Nancy, that man gave me exactly 
the same impression as the mountains, an im- 
pression of great power always in readiness, 
but never in eagerness, to be used. When he 
knew we had been speaking of Olaf he brought 
a great book of prints illustrating the legends 
and history of Norseland, and so fell quite 
naturally into the position of story-teller. We 
quoted Carlyle’s words concerning this particular 
Olaf, a shining figure to us ; the wildly beauti- 
fulest man, in body and in soul, that one has 
ever heard of in the North! I think that roused 
his enthusiasm. Believe me, Nancy, Amy and 
I sat spellbound almost. He had lived most of 
his life in Norway, although he was an English- 
man, and loved all these stories dearly. If he 
had used the first person in telling us of Olaf’s 
deeds, I don’t believe we should have noticed 
it. Somehow he made the past live in the 
present, and deepened my conviction that Nor- 


Bjornson is awake— 
“Yes, Aldyth, but do tell me more of this 
English Norseman.” ° 


in a meditative way, and then said :— 

‘Yes, there is a little more to tell, Nancy, and 
I'll tell you. He did something a little odd. 
He had told us much concerning the literary 
development in Norway, and had translated 
some poems for us. Amy asked him to write 
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way is now, as then, the home of giants. | 


She turned her face to me, paused a moment | 


It was about eleven o'clock. It was twilight. | He met us going down to breakfast next 
The most solemn and weird hour of the day, I | morning, and, after giving Amy a paper, 


turned to me and said, ‘May I give you 
this?’ It was apparently a page from a 
pocket-book ; there were two lines of poetry in 
Norwegian on it. Naturally I asked for the 
English. I cannot remember how he declined 
to give it me, but he did. I remarked that it 
was quite meaningless as it was, and he replied 
very gravely ‘Just so.’ ‘Shall I ask someone 
else to translate it?’ I asked. ‘If you wish; 
why not?’ he replied, as gravely as ever. I 
had it translated at Bergen. I was both 
astonished and puzzled at the result. The idea 
expressed was that a kiss from certain lips 
would make a whole lifetime of struggle and 
difficulty worth while. What do you think of 
it, Nancy?” 


“JT don’t know. Did you not see him 
again 9 9 
‘‘ Not after it was translated.” 


‘ And you did not refer to it again before you 
left?” 

‘‘No, I only saw him a moment or two as 
we went away. ButI have often tried to find 
some possible reason why he should have given 
me such a thing. It seems soincongruous; and 
in an unknown language too.” 

And then Aldyth brought her violin and tried 
to put the soft murmuring of pine trees and the 
roar of waterfalls in her playing. I thought the 
restful strong man’s voice was there, too! 

Dec. 23rd: I have been all day with Aldyth. 
I have thought once or twice that she was 
learning even now that hardest of all lessons 
for her, how to wait in quietness. I was sitting 
with my head against her knee thinking thus, 
when she turned my face to hers and answered 
my thought. 

‘No, Nancy, impatience in itself is not all 
bad. It, at least, won’t allow idleness. The 
mischief is in not turning one’s activity to the 
right thing. I have not got the right thing yet, 
I mean the thing that demands and satisfies all 
one’s forces, but I have home, and the girls’ 
| guild, and you, and the violin, Some day I 
hope to know what it is to feel weary after work, 
instead of aching for—what one hardly knows.” 

And then we were interrupted by a knock at 
| the door, and a voice asking us to “ Please go 
| to the drawing-room.” 
| _Aldyth went at once, and I after a moment. 
There was silence when I opened the door, but 
Aldyth came forward at once, saying, ‘‘ Nancy, 
| let me introduce Mr. Karlson to you; he will 
| give you much better pictures of Norway than 
I can.” 

She was a little less cool in her manner than 
| usual, but in two or three minutes we all seemed 
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ee 
to be old friends, and I was as much inclined to 


think of Olaf Tryggveson and Alof Karlson 
together, as Aldyth herself. 

Dec. 25th: Christmas Day! We witnessed 
an heroic deed last night. We were skating, 
wken some one remarked on the redness of 
the skies. In a moment Mr. Reid, Aldyth’s 
father, and Mr. Karlson had left us. We 
followed more slowly, guided by the light in 
the sky, to @ little shop on the outskirts of the 
village. A labourer and two gentlemen had 
apparently succeeded in getting the fire in 
hand. Mr. Reid sent the labourer to the 
village to look for the owner of the shop. 
Shortly afterwards we were horrified by seeing 
two little children appear at a window over the 
ruined shop. It was not very high, so Mr. 
Karlson stooped under the window while Mr. 
Reid climbed on his shoulders, and then both 
stood upright to enable Mr. Reid to reach the 
little ones. One tiny child was lowered into 
Mr. Karlson’s arms, and then Mr. Reid lifted 
the other from the window. We went to take 
the children from them, so that Mr. Reid could 
get down on the ground again. 

After seeing to the children’s comfort we 
all went home together. Mrs. Reid was stand- 
ing by the hall fire as we entered. At the 
sight of Mr. Karlson she uttered an exclama- 
tion. He gave a short laugh, and bowed, and 
passed us. 

“Go with him, Will, he has hurt his legs,” 
said Mrs. Reid to her husband. When Mr. 
Reid returned, he told us that Mr. Karlson had 
happened to stand against some glowing wood ; 
he had not noticed the heat until Mr. Reid had 
already one child in his arms. “If I had 
moved then, we should have all fallen together,” 
he explained. Of course, a doctor was sent 
for. His report was that the exposure to the 
frosty air, and the exercise of walking would 
make healing a slow matter; he added he could 
scarcely believe any man could endure worse 
physical pain than such slow burning. 

Jan. 15th: Mr. Karlson is still unable to 
walk. He is obliged to keep his legs stretched 
out in one position. I don’t know whether he 
has enjoyed his illness himself, but we certainly 
have. He has had breakfast alone; he per- 
sistently refuses any nursing attentions from 
the ladies; indeed, until tea-time we do not see 
him; he writes till then. After that he is the 
life of the house. He has played the violin, 
sung pathetic ditties to the banjo, turned us 
into a ‘students’ Shakespeare class,” made us 
an ‘amateur dramatic society,” and even 
“ students of Comparative European History.” 

The following passage occurs at a much later 
date, but it seems. appropriate to put it here :— 

I have had an interesting talk with Aldyth’s 
lover. 

‘You would like to hear of my meeting with 
Aldyth, Miss Farren? Listen, then! I was 
twenty-four years old. The education one gets 
without bocoming a responsible member of 
society was supposed to be completed for me. 
The last two years of it had been spent 
in studying society actually, and also from 
various writers. My father saw to it that 
I should have no hazy impressions of the 
lives of the toilers, and of the human parasite. 
The dreariness and the degradation seemed to 
close in upon me. I went to Odde to shake 
myself free, before I began my life as a worker, 
instead of, as heretofore, an observer. I spent 
a day on the Bondhus glacier, but in spite 
of its old power to brace and charm me, the 
bitterness and tragedy, the pettiness and sor- 
didness of life seemed to overwhelm me. I 


turned wearily back to the hotel at twilight. | 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


Gradually as I walked down the path the 
sorrow seemed to grow more distant, and I 
became conscious of an expectant fecling which 
the whole scene appeared to share. In the 
distance a tall slender girl came slowly 
onwards. I sat on a bit of rock and watched 
her. When she was quite close to me she 
looked all round her, and then, apparently 
satisfied, that she was alone, suddenly knelt 
down. The moment I could see her face the 
lines of one of our poets came to my mind. 
Her love would truly make a lifetime's struggle 
worth while, even though it lasted but a moment. 
I still sat there after she had gone. I wrote the 
quotation in my pocket-book, that I might never 
forget that vision. I have never been hopeless 
since then. I had realised that there was joy 
in this world far beyond the merit of the 
most tried men. I found out afterwards that 
this girl was Aldyth Reid, the daughter of an 
old friend of my father’s. I was almost afraid 
of meeting her in an ordinary way, but I never 
lost my first feeling towards her. When I 
knew they were going away I had an impulse to 
give her the slip of paper with the lines she had 
brought to my mind written on it. I had a 
feeling that should she ever be very desolate, 
somehow she seemed capable of great sorrow, 
the paper might comfort her a little. She 
would understand that she had been the 
means of help to one person at least. I 
never thought of her not understanding until she 
asked for a translation, and then it suddenly 
seemed like an impertinence to tell her. Later 
in the day I watched her descend the staircase 
on her way to the carriage which was to take 
them to the next station, Vossoangen. I put 
out my hand as she reached the last step, and 
she gave me her hand in saying ‘‘ good-bye.” 
I held it clasped in mine while we walked from 
the staircase to the door—about thirty yards. 
Until then, there had always been such an 
atmosphere of holiness and tenderness about 
her, that I had never of thought of her save as 
a gracious vision. But as we walked together 
that day a strange joy grew in me. I must 
have been unresponsive, I suppose, for as we 
reached the door she suddenly discovered I 
held her hand clasped in mine. Nobody could 
describe the passionate love which sprang to 
birth in my heart when I felt her hand tremble, 


it away. 


mine.” 


ee 


CANDYMANTOWN. 


A WONDERFUL place is Candymantown ; 
Its streets are paved with joy, 

And at the corner, wherever you turn, 
Stands a beautiful sugar toy. 


A peaceful place is Candymantown ; 
There is never a street brawl there, 

And, strange to say, the peppermint lamb 
Lies down with the cinnamon bear. 


The cats that live in Candymantown 
Are made of sugar and spice ; 

And they never think of such a thing 
As eating the chocolate mice. 


The dogs that live in Candymantown 
Are as good as good can be, 

For they, like the sweet-natured cats, are made 
Of sugar and spice, you see. 


There are lions and tigers in Candymantown, 
Rabbits and elephants, too ; 

They live together in houses of glass, 
And are happy the whole year through. 


A wonderful place is Candymantown, 
With its beautiful sugar toys ; 

And it was built to please the hearts 
Of little girls and boys. 


and then rest a brief, brief, second ere she drew 
She did not know it had paused at 
all. But I—well—that memory is always 
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— Patent” brand is their best quality— 
for milk diet generally, and for many 
dainty dishes for dinner and supper. 
Has nearly forty years’ world - wide 
reputation. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR 


—a new preparation for home baking, 
to be used with ordinary flour in the 
proportion of one to six or eight. Re- 
quires no yeast or baking powder. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘“ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., €c.) 


A CHEAP DINNER. 
THREE COURSES FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 
MENU. 

Fish Pie. 
Hotch Potch of Sheep’s Head. 
Layer Pudding. 
FISH PIE. 

Fish pies are nearly always liked, though 
they are unknown in some houses. Many are 
elaborate and costly, but the following is tasty. 
Take about a pound and a quarter of any cheap 
white fish in season, weighed after trimming 
and cleaning, and cut it up. Use a shallow 
dish and butter the bottom, then sprinkle with 
bread crumbs; follow on with fish and grated 
cheese, the driest in the larder will serve, and 
an ounce of butter altogether is enough. Finish 


with more crumbs and butter and a. little 
cheese, season nicely with salt and pepper and 
a spoonful of vinegar, and pour over a tea- 


cupful or less, of stock from the bones and 
trimmings of the fish. See that it is well 
skimmed and strained, and give savour by 
boiling some slices of onion, peppercorns and a 
clove in it. 

As to the crust, it may be “short” or 
“flaky,” and dripping or lard, or even clarified 
bacon fat will do forit. Three ounces of either to 
the half pound of flour makes it rich enough ; 
more depends upon light handling and proper 
baking ‘ha upon a large quantity of fat, very 
often. Very little more than half an hour will 
be needed for the baking, as the crust should 
be thin. It is better to leave out some of the 
gravy and add it after the pie is done, than to 
put too much in at first, for if it boils up into 
the crust it reduces the lightness. 

HOTCH POTCH OF SHEEP'S HEAD. 

A sheep’s head is voted a nuisance by many, 
but a good deal depends on the cooking. It is 
a savoury dish, and a nice-sized head yields a 
good picking of tender meat, so long as it is 
not hurried in the boiling. The brains and tongue 
will not be wanted, therefore can be utilised 
in some other way. The brains will make a 
dainty little toast, at small cost, and the tongue 
comes in nicely for breakfast; or the two can 
be reheated and served together. ut for our 
dish. Having washed the head, cover it with 
water, and only just cover it, and bring to the 
boil, adding a little salt from time to time to 
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throw up the scum, which is to be removed as Socesesoseses 


_It would serve no purpose to give a list of 
dishes that may be produced at a given sum, 
unless it be pointed out (the main item in fact 
that should be emphasised) that with a little 
forethought and nuity, it is quite easy to 
provide varied and nutritious fare at small 
cost. It never was easier than it is to- 
day. There is no excuse at all for the 
monotony that rules the kitchen in so many 
homes. People will say that they can only 
afford very plain fare, and that change 
is not for them. It wants thinking about, that 
is all. In estimating the price, remember that 
there will be some of the hotch potch left, as 
well as the tongue and brains serving for 
another meal, so our dinner really works out 
at less cost than it appears on paper. 

Here is a good recipe for a toast from the 
brains; one head treated thus goes a long way. 
Having boiled and chopped the brains, beat an 
egg, and add with enough milk to moisten, and 
season with salt and pepper, and a little mush- 
room ketchup, or sauce of some sharp kind ; 
beat the whole over a gentle heat until it 
thickens, then spread on toast and serve hot. 
Grated cheese is another good flavourer, but if 
for a breakfast dish the first mode is the better 
to follow. 

Cost: First course, 10d.; second course, 1s. ; 


it rises. No dish is more unsightly with care- 
lessness in this respect. And salt, and salt 
only, will make it as clean as it should be at 
starting, any discoloured parts being well 
rubbed with it. Then add about a quarter of a 
pint each of split lentils and pearl barley that 
ve soaked together in cold water to cover for 
several hours. Grate a carrot, and add, with a 
sliced onion or two, or a leek; there are no 
precise quantities; the thing is to cook slowly 
till done, stir to prevent burning, and add more 
water as required. Pepper and salt are the 
only condiments naedad, but ee arsley 
and a P sarin of thyme are additions. 
When the head is tender, but before the meat 
drops from the bone, remove and cut it into 
neat pieces, which are to be added to the soup 
at the time of serving; the liquid should be 
thick, more like a stew than a soup. Endless 
can creep in here at discretion; celery, 
turnips, dried peas (green) instead of lentils, 
and sprigs of cauliflower, are just a few of many 
that might be named. Where the double 
saucepan is an institution, much stirring is 
avoided, but the time must be greatly increased. 


LAYER PUDDING. 

Any good brown bread forms the foun- 
dation. Take some thin slices, and one-third |. 
fill a pie dish, holding a pint and a-half, or third course, 8d; or 4d. per head. Where 
rather less. Sprinkle the slices with currants, the family numbers eight, it may be well to 
chopped raisins and orange marmalade, a little remind readers that the cost is reduced ; reduc- 
of each will serve, and the marmalade is better tion for a quantity applies to everything, edible 
heated, it spreads more evenly. Then beat an and otherwise. 
egg with three quarters of a pint of milk, a 
P ch of grated nutmeg and a tablespoonful, 

eaped, of moist sugar. Pour this over the 
bread, &c., an hour or two before baking. 
What a difference this makes to the pudding, 
only those know who are in the habit of taking 
time by the forelock. Cover during the bakin 
and give gentle heat. Uncover for the fin 
browning, allowing about an hour altogether. 
A pint of custard, aca powéer, is an excellent 
sauce for this pudding, or one made by boiling 
a dessertspoonful of cornflour with a pint of 
milk and sugar and flavouring to taste, 
then mixed with a beaten egg, and the 
whole brought to boiling point again, is 
delicious and yet so cheap. And here a word. 
Many advise that the whels be brought to the 
boil only, but this is not enough to cook the 
cornflour, that wants first boiling for some 
minutes, but the egg only needs “‘ thickening.” 

A very delicious pudding is got by substituting 
apricot or yellow plum jam for the fruits named, 

en almond flavouring, just a few drops, should 
be added to the milk. Apricot jam has an 
extravagant sound, but it is now very cheap. 
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wallpaper, prepare a coating of the following ; olin 
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WHEN marble is spotted and stained, clean it 
by covering the spots with a paste composed of 
equal parts of soda, powdered pumice-stone, 
and chalk, mixed smooth with water. Allow 
the paste to remain on overni ht, and wash it 
off in the morning with clear, hot water, after 
which rub the marble dry with a woollen cloth. 

* * * 


COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 
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Ir is an excellent idea to keep on hand little 
rolls of worn undergarments in different quali- 
ties, as these will often make a more sightly 
patch if applied to a like material than will new 
material. For this purpose care must be taken 
to use only the best pieces, as if this is 
not done they will break away almost as soon 
as mended. 
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Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Duxnurst Home For INEBRIATE WOMEN.— 
Second Report.—Lady Henry Somerset has 
just issued her report for 1897 on the Indus- 
trial Farm Colony at Duxhurst, Reigate, in 
connection with the National British Women’s 
Temperance Association. She says that two 
salient features were adopted in starting the 
colony—first, the village system, and secondly, 
outdoor occupation, such as gardening, fruit- 
growing, farming work, Xc., as the basic prin- 
ciples of the scheme. But those methods 
had proved their value. The village system 
had meant all the difference mentally to the 
inhabitants of the colony; absence of friction, 
ease of classification, and, above all, a real sense 
of home which a conventional, institutional 
life could never bring. She laid great stress on 
the fact that the cottages were furnished with 
the appliances of good ordinary artisans’ 
dwellings, clean, dainty, and attractive, pre- 
senting an object lesson of what a home ought 
to be, a home that should be within the 
possibility of every sober, industrious working 
man. In that way, women who had perhaps 
wrecked their households, and lived in dirt and 
neglect, began to realise with the returnin 
sanity that came from sobriety what the ide 
of a home should be; and by degrees they 
formed to themselves a picture of what they 
might, by and by, attain. In many instances a 
laudable ambition was created, which had 
resulted in their imitating, as closely as possible, 
the details of the cottages at Duxhurst in their 
own dwellings when they returned to them. As 
to employment, the outdoor employment at 
Duxhurst had been one of the great factors in 
the success which had shown itself with regard 
to many of the patients. Two new cottages 
were about to be erected—one given by the 
Royal Navy, and the other provided for by the 
money collected by the Hastings Branch of the 
British Women's Temperance Association. 
Again the renege had been painfully 
numerous, and it was felt that it was absolutely 
necessary that the premises should be extended. 
Sixty-one patients passed through the home; 
42 completed their term of one year, and out of 
those seven failed, and 83 were at the present 
moment doing well. One died, and one could 
not be traced. * * * 

A Wire's Devotion. — A Dalziel despatch 
from Paris says that Mdme. Dreyfus has 
just sent the following letter to the Minister of 
the Colonies, requesting him to permit her to 
join her husband in exile upon Devil’s Island : 
‘©M. le Ministre,—In all the letters which my 
husband has addressed to me from the Iles du 
Salut, he has, in spite of my urgent desire 
to join him, tra me to remain here and 
use all my efforts to throw light upon the 
frightful judicial error of which he is the victim. 
But I think that my duty is to-day to go and 
oin my husband in the island upon which 

e is in exile. He has been ill; he is wasting 
away in the horror of unmerited punishment. 
In spite of all his strength of character and of 
his heroism he does not always succeed in hiding 
his sufferings from me. I, therefore, beg of you 
to permit me to join him and to see him once 
again. This permission, which your prede- 
cessors have not accorded to me, the law does 
not refuse to the wife of the worst criminal. I, 
therefore, invoke the law and I invoke your 
pity. You cannot think that my presence by 
the side of my husband will give rise to any 
penges in that distant island. I submit myself 
in advance to the régime which is inflicted upon 
him. I will share willingly all his hardships.— 
I beg, M. le Ministre, to remain.” The letter 
is signed L. Dreyfus. 

* 
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Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the cpinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 

SPORTS INVOLVING ANIMAL DEATH 

AND SUFFERING. 

To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGcNat. 

Mapam,—lI see by your issue of March 10th 
that you are not aware of the existence of the 
sports department of the Humanitarian League. 

After dwelling upon the coursing of hares with 
greyhounds, shooting pheasants in the battue 
| the slaughter of pigeons let loose from 
traps, you go on to make this statement: ‘‘I 
have pointed out that there is no society for 
putting down such sports as these, and hardly 
ever a voice is raised against them, while 
women join with men in forming societies to 
make loud proclamation of the cruelty of 
women shown in wearing birds’ feathers in 
a nee 

As to the first part of this statement, you 
will see by the literature I enclose that the 
Humanitarian League has been at work for 
many years, denouncing all practices where 
animals are unnecessarily pained or killed. As 
the securing of amusement does not create the 
qualifying necessity, the League condemns all 
sport cruelties. Some it aims at abolishing by 
Ge Spurious Sports Bill; the less iniquitous it 
seeks to suppress by educating the public into 
more enlightened views. 

As to the second part of your statement, I 
think it is quite right that women should be 
severely blamed for wearing birds’ feathers in 
their hats, when they know quite well what it 
means for the feathered tribes. The general 
tone of your article would lead people to think 
that the bird slaughter to provide feminine 
decoration was a “trivial” matter. Speaking 
of the sale of feathers for women’s adornment 
which took place in the City on December 14th, 
Mr. W. H. Hudson says, in a letter to the 
Times, that the parrots alone ‘“ would have 
covered a large portion of Trafalgar Square.” 
Does this involve a trivial sacrifice ? 

What we want, of course, is cruelty in man 
and woman alike, in every form and shape, 
branded as cruelty, and put down by the 
conscience of the community, embodying itself 
Le aie short and sharp, and easy to be carried 
out. 

Legislation which, like our own, gives no 

rotection from barbarity to wild creatures is 
idiotic and only fit for savages. Instead of 
one class trying to screen its own ill-doings and 
fastening on the faults of another set of people, 
let us all combine to bring up the law toa 
higher level. 

This very morning I have received a letter 
from one of the foremost of Her Majesty’s 
Judges in which this passage occurs—‘‘ I agree 
with you—the law does want strengthening 
to prevent some abominable cruelties. But 

r wild, or tamed wild creatures seem 
to be beyond all tender legislative care, and an 
arbitrary and, to my mind, senseless rule seems 
to prevent any naturally wild creature, no 
matter how tame, how intelligent, or how 
attached it may be to its owner, from ever 
becoming domesticated.” 

The judge’s words point to a very prett 
state of things prevailing in a country whic 
would not like to be termed Pagan.—Believe 
me, yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) J. STRATTON. 

Wokingham, March 22nd, 1898. 


[Certainly the destruction of life for women’s 
adornment is quite trivial by comparison with 
that for men’s sport—I spoke of it in that light. 
And what arouses my ire is that every week I 
am bombarded by energetic women with leaf- 
lets anathematising the destruction of birds 
with a view to the wearing of wings, and holding 
their own sex up to reprobation for this, while 
leaving quite unmentioned the enormously 
toga destruction of the same creatures’ lives 
or men’s amusement. This is part of the 
incessant depreciation of and_ injustice towards 


True * Union.’—Henri Polak tells me that 
the Amalgamated Society of Diamond Workers 
in the Netherlands (of which he is president) 
has a branch of “ rose-diamond”’ cutters (girls) 
about 80 strong. The ‘“ Brilliant-Diamond”’ 
Cutters’ Union (men and women) numbers 150 
members. This union has been successful in 
their sex which women should oppose and not | bringing the women’s wages in the diamond 
on any pretext lend themselvesto. ‘Are not ye trade up to the same level as the men’s.— The 
worth more than many sparrows ?”—Ep. W.S.] { Clarion. 
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A LONDON GIRL 
NARROWLY ESCAPES 
CONSUMPTION. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Kingston and 
Surbiton News elicited from Miss Edith M. 
Cranstone, of 3, Hampton Cottages, Tolson- 
road, Isleworth, an interesting account of her 
recovery from anemia and incipient consump- 
tion. When Miss Cranstone was fourteen she 
was taken ill. 
then other things sprang from it. 


Anemia was the cause and 
She is now 
eighteen years of age and 
had not been at work 
twelve months since she 
was fourteen, never re- 
maining in one place more 
than three or four months. 
Her appetite used to be 
scineralla She felt ill and 
melancholy, and wished 
she was dead. She re- 
ceived medical attention 
at King’s College Hospital, 
the Hounslow Beal 
and the Richmond al 
Hospital, and was attended 
by doctors at home. She 
used to say that she felt 
as if she were a walking 
doctor’s shop. She twice 
had inflammation of the 
lunge, and her feet and 

legs swelled so that she 
could not get boots on. 

A friend told her parents of a case tha 
was cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, afte 
being an in-patient and an out-patient in 
different London hospitals, as well as under 
different doctors. 

When Miss Cranstone had taken the eighth 
pill of the first box, she said, ‘‘ Why, mother, I 
am better than I have been ever since I have 
been going to the hospitals.” She has kept on 
taking the pills, and now feels erfectly well 
and strong. The swelling of her legs and feet 
has gone down. Besides, she can enjoy her 
food and get about the house. 

Miss Cranstone is not the only consumptive 
cured and made well and strong by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, which go to the foun- 
dations of disease and eradicate them from 
the system. Hence, acting directly on the 
blood and nerves, they cure the most various 
disorders, such as paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism, and sciatica; also all diseases 
arising from impoverishment of the blood, 
scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, consump- 
tion of the bowels and lungs, anemia, 
pale and sallow complexion, general muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains 
in the back, nervous headache and neuralgia. 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, and 
hysteria. These pills are a tonic, not a 
purgative. They are genuine only in pink- 
wrapped packages with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 
13s. 9d. Pink pills sold loose or from glass 
jars are not Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills which 
cured Miss Cranstone. Accept them only in 
the pink wrapper as above described. 


ee 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 

Morser Husrarp, who asked for the address 
of an institution in which a one-handed girl 
could be received to be trained for bread- 
earning has not been answered by any English 
friend, but a kind correspondent sends the 
report of a school in Finland. It is printed in 
German; if ‘‘ Mother Hubbard” can get it read 
to her, will she send stamps for it to be for- 
warded? Our friend, Miss Alli Trygg-Helsims, 
writes as follows :— 


Helsingfors, Finland.—Hereby I send you an account about 
our schoo! for children with an arm, one leg, or some- 
thing defective. Ihave heard that you in great England 
have nothing of that kind. They have also in Copen- 
hagen a nice school of same kind, but if you will send 
your girl to us, we will try to be very kind to her. The 
captain will take care of her, and she will be here in 
four days from Hull. The book is in German language, 
we have nothing printed in English. This school is 
very large and a very kind principal. 
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“Phe Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Science of a New Life. 


_ By JOHN COWAN, MD. 
A book well worth possessing by every thoughtful man 
and woman. 


‘ 


Price 192/- net, post free. 


This book has received the highest testimonials and 
commendations from leading medical and religious critics ; 
has been heartily endorsed by all the leading 

and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race. 
If you are married, or are contemplating marriage, it will 

give Cota ed ee wee worth hundreds ede of dollars, besides 
g benefit not only upon youreelf, but 

thinking 


upon yout ‘Shildres Every man and woman 
study this work. 


. Detailed Circular, Post Free. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, Imperial Avcade, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


Hve 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an: 
married to read. No book is written which goes sc 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLImsos 
B x Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., ip 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
ADVERTISER desires to recommend a Lapy, 


, either as CoMPANION, UNDER-MatTRon, or HovsE- 
KEEPER to Invalid.—Address, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent. 


| esi AISE, 22 ans, Catholique, bonne 
le, désire situation dans famille Anglaise. 


M.B., Post Office, Riverhead, 


| Eotire Guautés, aichitecte, sca aay France. 


Postage 24d. 


TH. VWEGETARIAN DEPOT 
06, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W 
Wea Goods intended for Health and Progress are ke te 
Specialities. Hysiesic Clothing. Household 
ipa Ag Literature, etc. Price List on application, or oy 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


y' 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 
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Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &o., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 


promote their sale. 
One Shillingsworth of 


CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained | | 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


UNFERMENTED 


Highly approved and \ 
Monte 


Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 


S35 WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


The NoOoRsSsIinG RECORD. 


Price 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Sarees 


One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.c. 


“THE WOMAN’S’§ SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. €d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 68. 


| SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
Subscribers who desire “‘THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note yor the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :— 
To the Manager, ‘WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 
80, Maiden Ean Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Nas paid, for three months, from 
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